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CONVENTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


a pre Geert delegates had been appointed to the Federal Conven- 
tion, of whom ten had not appeared, having declined the duty, or 
resigned the office. Thirty-nine attested that the Constitution had been 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the States present. Had Yates and 
Lansing been at their posts, the unanimous consent would not have her- 
alded its consideration; sixteen declined to give even such a limited sanc- 
tion. Their motives were various. Some held that the Convention had 
exceeded its powers, and that they had no right to assent to more than 
their delegation of power warranted; others, that there were defects in 
the plan, and that acceptance or rejection in the least degree, belonged 
exclusively to their constituents; others, that signing would bind them in 
honor, to an advocacy which duty forbade. The form of attestation had 
been devised by Gouverneur Morris, to disarm the scruples known to 
exist, and Dr. Franklin was selected to move its adoption; which he did, 
in some happy phrases, marked by that sense of relative values which had 
distinguished his life, public and private. 

“ There are some parts of the Constitution which I do not, at present, 
approve, but I am not sure that I shall never approve them. The older I 
grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment and to respect the 
judgment of others. I sign this Constitution with all its faults, if there are 
such, because I think a general government necessary for us, and because 
there is no form of government but what may be a blessing to the people, 
if well administered. I believe further, that this government is likely to 
be well administered for a course of years, and can only end in despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, when the people shall become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic government, being incapable of any other. I 
doubt if any other convention may be able to make a better Constitution ; 
for, when you assemble a number of men to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men, all their preju- 
dices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their 
selfish views. It therefore astonishes me to find this system approaching 
so near perfection as it does; and I think it will astonish our enemies, 
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who are waiting to hear that our councils are confounded, and that our 
States are on the point of separation, only to meet hereafter for the pur. 
pose of cutting one another’s throats. I consent to this Constitution, be- 
cause I expect no better, and because I am not sure that it is not the best. 
The opinion I have of its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have 
never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls they were 
born, here they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to his constit- 
uents, were to report the objections he has to it, and endeavor to gain 
partisans in support of them, we might prevent its being generally re- 
ceived, and thereby lose all the salutary effects and great advantages result- 
ing naturally in our favor among foreign nations, as well as among ourselves, 
from a real or apparent unanimity. Much of the strength and efficiency of 
any government depends on opinion; on the general opinion of the goodness 
of the government, as well as of the wisdom and integrity of the governors.” 

Had the Constitution gone into effect upon its adoption by the 
Convention, the reasoning of Franklin would have been incontrovertible,* 
and a sense of any defect would have been properly confined to subsequent 
efforts for amendments in the mode it permitted; but if it was to be judged 
by others, whether they were not entitled to all the information they 
could get, was a very different question, and a very nice and difficult question 
of political ethics. If aman commissions another to buy him a horse, the 
balancing in the mind of the agent of the merits and demerits of the 
animal need not be communicated ; but if he asks that a purchase be recom- 
mended, he expects that defects will be disclosed, as well as qualities ex- 
tolled. But is the rule which would govern in such a case of private trust, 
applicable in its full extent to a public trust? Is there not an element in 
one which cannot exist in the other—the salus populi? Upon this point 
of political morality a long and acrimonious debate occurred in the Con- 
vention of New York between Hamilton and Lansing. Unfortunately it 
is not reported, for any conclusions of a mind so fertile as that of Hamil- 
ton would be of inestimable value. The charge of Lansing was: “ You 
think this Constitution very defective; sodoI. I state my objections; 
you conceal yours, and only utter praise. You are insincere to those who 
favor, and unjust to those who oppose this instrument.” This answer of 


*In the month of January, 1788, the Convention of Massachusetts assembled and entered 
upon a careful examination and discussion of the Constitution, paragraph by paragraph. Among 
its members were Fisher Ames, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Rufus King, Governor Bowdoin, 
Dr. Jarvis, and others of eminence. The rank which this State had always enjoyed in the Union 
caused its action to be watched with extreme solicitude ; it was believed that the course of Mas- 
sachusetts would greatly influence New Hampshire and the other States, —EpiTor. ] 
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FISHER AMES, 


Hamilton probably embraced the entire range of political duty and moral- 
ity, and if so, left certainly no point untouched. He must have discrim- 
inated with the nicest skill, between differing duties under differing cir- 
cumstances, and asserted the right of judgment upon probabilities. If, 
from what he could gather, he had become satisfied that nine States would 
ratify, that conviction would dictate one course; if he had not, another 
line of action might be proper, and the geographical position and relative 
importance of probable ratifying and non-ratifying States must be an ele- 
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ment of consideration and judgment; or, if the choice lay, not between 
what he thought good, but what he thought possible, the possible should 
be commended exclusively ; finally, if there was only an option between 
bad and worse, good sense would forbid him to inveigh against the bad. 
Whatever his reasoning, it convinced the body he addressed. A similar 
attack was made in the Virginia Convention upon Randolph, who, refus- 
ing to sign, urged and voted for ratification. His answer was frank and 
full: “I refused to sign because I saw grave defects in the Constitution. I 
felt that it was my duty then; I still think it was. My opinion as to the 
existence of those defects has not changed. But eight States have ratificd. 
A Union must be furmed. It is better for Virginia to be in that Union, in 
spite of defects in the Constitution, than to be out of it in consequence of 
them. . For every other act of my life I appeal to the mercy of God; for 
this, I am content to rely on his justice.” Debates in the conventions of 
five States are reported, how fully or fairly it is impossible now to say. If 
Johnson reporting Parliament took care “ that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it,” lesser men, if they had prejudices (and who is without 
them ?), cannot be hoped to have been perfectly impartial. In his notes of the 
debate in the Federal Convention, in spite of his claim to complete accuracy, 
it is certain that the hearing of Madison was more acute for what he wished 
said, than for what he wished unsaid, and if contemporaneous documents 
may be trusted, he did not quite hear all that was said. Enough (perhaps 
all that is necessary) is preserved, to display the general sense of men upon 
some points, and their differences upon others, and to testify to the intel- 
ligence of the delegates to those conventions, and of the constituencies 
which appointed them. Nothing can convey a better idea of the political 
interest and activity, than a remark of a delegate in the Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts. That body was very large, there being on the average a repre- 
sentative for each thousand souls: “ When this Constitution was published, 
my town met to examine it ; we studied it for seven hours; then we all 
agreed that it would not do.” Massachusetts was the pivotal State. If 
she had not ratified, it is certain that Virginia and New York would have 
followed her example. New Hampshire most probably would not have 
ratified ; North Carolina did not, and Rhode Island could not be counted 
on. Then a second Convention must have met, under less happy auspices 
perhaps, or the States might have separated, some gravitating to Massa- 
chusetts, some to Virginia, and some to Pennsylvania. Therefore the de- 
bate in her Convention is of primary importance. It is marked by modera- 
tion in tone, calmness even in pertinacity, and respect for opposition. 
The first question mooted, was the biennial representation to the House. 
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Habit has great power. The delegates to the Congress of the Confeder- 
ation were elected for one year, were subject to recall, and compelled 
to rotation. A change in that respect not unnaturally excited suspicion, 
and demanded justification. Fisher Ames sought to disarm the one, 
and supply the other. “I consider frequent elections one of the first 
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securities of popular iiberty, in which its essence may be supposed to 
reside. How shall we make the best use of this instrument? A delega- 
tion of power for a single day would defeat the design of representation ; 
an election for a term of years would be repugnant to it. The period 
must be so long that the representative may understand the interest of 
the people, yet so limited that his fidelity may be secured by a dependence 
on their approbation. Because annual elections are safe, it does not follow 
that biennial are dangerous. Both may be good. Besides the term being 
fixed by the Constitution, is not subject to repeal. We are sure it is the 
worst of the case. Upon its own merits, however, it meets my entire ap- 
probation. First, ftom the extent of territory to be governed, as large as 
that of Rome in the zenith of its power; next, from the objects of legis- 
lation, if few, national; two years will be necessary to enable a man to 
judge of the trade and interest of the State he never saw; lastly for the 
more perfect security of our liberty, for faction and enthusiasm are the in- 
struments by which popular governments have been destroyed. The peo- 
ple always mean right, and if time is allowed for reflection and information 
always do right. Biennial elections are a security for the sober second 
thought. A member chosen for two years may feel some independence. 
The factions of the day will expire before his term.” The astuteness of 
the “plain men,” who questioned the propriety of the change, is not less 
noticeable than that of the more educated class. If the territory is so ex- 
tensive, and the interests so complicated, a member can only be compe- 
tent, from thorough previous study. We shall elect men who know, not 
men who have to learn. If the objects of legislation are few, little time 
will be necessary ; if they are national, a common feeling will make them 
easy. As for faction, that is as probable of a second as of a first year. 
The arguments of Ames and others prevailed, and experience has justified 
their conclusions, but not for the reasons they gave. A member who has 
served one term, is worth, as a public man, twice as much as a successor 
of equal ability. By that time, he has begun to know the House, and the 
House to know him. The clause which gives to the Congress the power 
to regulate the time, place, and manner of elections was vigorously at- 
tacked and not very vigorously defended. The defense was twofold. That 
a State might neglect, or refuse to make the necessary regulations and 
thus no representatives being elected, the general government would be 
dissolved ; that it would operate as a check upon the Federal senate, and 
its constituents, the State legislatures, and in case of the invasion of a 
State, act, when its legislature might be powerless. Secondly, the im- 
probability that the power would be abused. To the former, the rejoinder 
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was, why not add, “If a State shall neglect or refuse,” that will prevent 
prevarication. To the latter, which had been warmly urged by a clergy- 
man, you preach human depravity in the pulpit, and human infallibility on 
this floor. That clause passed in the Federal Convention with little discus- 
sion and no dissent, but in the State conventions was viewed by many as a 
source of probable injustice, and possible collision. An exclusive Federal 
regulation would have been consistent with the scope of a scheme, which 
aimed to separate as distinctly as possible, the functions of the general, and 
State governments. Against that, no argument could be urged, which 
could not be urged against any other delegation of power, but if it was de- 
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sirable that a State originally should exercise it, a subsequent intervention 
would necessarily be partisan. There may be good reasons for the clause, 
but the fanciful ones asserted in the convention, and the equally fanciful 
idea of Madison, that there would be a continuous inherent hostility be- 
tween the Federal and the State legislatures, have little weight. In all 
constitutional governments, and pre-eminently in a Federal Republic, dis- 
cretion as to rights ought to be excluded to the very limits of possibility, 
for liberty consists less in what a man has, than in what none can take 
from him. To the objection, that slaves were made an element of 
representation, King answered, “The principle of this Constitution is 
that taxation and representation go hand in hand. The apportionment 
was the language of all America.’”’ He, with others, contended, that in 
the bargain, the advantage in that respect was with the Northern States, 
Upon slavery itself, the opposition insisted that the Constitution pledged 
them to it; and to the slave trade besides; for under the Confederation, as 
all admitted, the connection was between States, not between the people 
of the States; whereas under the plan submitted, there would be not only 
a constitutional government, but a constitutional people, and if the people 
of Massachusetts became a part of that people, they would be as fully 
guarantors of property in slaves, as of any other species of property. 
General Heath answered, “I apprehend it is not in our power to do any- 
thing for, or against, those who are in slavery in the Southern States. I 
detest the idea of slavery. It is generally detested by the people of this 
commonwealth, and I ardently hope that the time will soon come when 
our Southern brethren will view it as we do, and put a stop to it, but we 
have no right to compel them... Two questions naturally arise, if we ratify 
the Constitution. Shall we do anything by our acts to hold the blacks 
in slavery. Shall we be partakers in other men’s sins. Surely not, for 
in nothing do we voluntarily encourage the slavery of our fellow men.” 
Others dilated upon the fact that a power over the slave trade, not before 
possessed, was acquired. It is impossible to suppose that the convention 
did not know of the bargain by which the carrying States without giving 
up anything they had, got a great deal they had not, a limitable slave trade 
being one of its conditions. The next ground of attack was the tenure of 
the Senate, which Ames thus vindicated: “It is necessary to premise that 
no arugment against the new plan has made a deeper impression than 
that it will produce a consolidation of the States. This is an effect all 
good men will deprecate. The State governments are essential parts of 
this system, and the defense of this article is drawn from its tendency to 
their preservation. The senators represent the sovereignty of the States; 
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in the other House individuals are represented. The Senate may not 
originate bills, It need not be said that they are principally to direct the 
affairs of war and treaties, They are in the quality of ambassadors of 
the States, and it will not be denied that some permanency in office is 
necessary to the discharge of their duties. If they were chosen yearly, 
how could they perform their trust. If they were brought by that means 
more immediately under the influence of the people, they will represent 
the State legislature less, and become the representatives of the people. 
The absurdity of this, and its repugnancy to the federal principle of the 
Constitution, will appear more fully, by supposing that senators are to be 
chosen by the people at large, which, if there is any force in the objection 
to this article, would be proper. But whom in that case would they repre- 
sent, not the legislatures of the States, but the people? This would totally 
obliterate the federal feature of the Constitution. What would become of 
the State governments, and on whom would devolve the duty of defend- 
ing them from the encroachments of the Federal government ?. A consoli- 
dation of the States would ensue, which, it is conceded, would subvert the 
new Constitution, and against which, this article, so much condemned, is 
our best security. Too much provision cannot be made against a consoli- 
dation. The State governments represent the wishes, the feelings, and 
local interests of the people. They are the safeguard and ornament of 
the Constitution, they will protract the period of our liberties, they will 
afford a shelter against the abuse of power, and will be the natural avengers 
of our violated rights. This article secures the excellence of the Constitu- 
tion, and affords just ground to believe that it will be in practice, what it is 
in theory, a Federal Republic.” The argument of Ames must have compelled 
general conviction, for that objection was never again seriously pressed. 
So far, the opposing forces had skirmished; battle was joined upon the taxa- 
tion and judiciary clauses. The former, it was objected, is “avery good 
and valid conveyance of all the property in the United States, to certain 
uses indeed, but those, capable of any construction the trustees may think 
proper to make, and they are not amenable to any tribunal.” The general 
answer was: Government must have all necessary power, the quantum can- 
not be fixed, it must depend upon the exigency which calls for its exer- 
cise. It may be abused, that possibility is inseparable from all govern- 
ment. Somebody must be trusted. Parsons added, that there was a perfect 
remedy against misgovernment within the Constitution. “The people 
have it in their power effectually to resist usurpation without being driven 
to an appeal to arms. An act of usurpation is not obligatory, it is not law, 
and any man may be justified in his resistance. Let him be considered a 
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criminal by the general government, yet only his fellow citizens can con- 
vict him; they are his jury, and if they pronounce him innocent, not all the 
power of Congress can hurt him, and innocent they certainly will pronounce 
him, if the supposed law he resisted was an act of usurpation.” It is curi- 
ous to see the claim of Calhoun forty years later, anticipated by one of 
the greatest judicial minds Massachusetts ever produced. The rejoinders 
were: “Faction is the vehicle of all transactions in public life. This 
truth all know, and also that the prevalent faction is the body. Is it 
contended that the prevalent body must always be right, and that the true 
patriots will always outnumber the base and the selfish. Then it must 
follow that no public measure ever was wrong, for it must have been passed 
by a majority, and no power therefore ever was, or ever can be abused. 
But if we know that power can be, and has been abused, why should we 
expect more from Congress than from the myriads of public bodies which 
have preceded it and have abused power. A sovereign power within a 
sovereign power is not conceivable by the mind. Congress sought to have 
sovereign power over all matters within its jurisdiction, but that jurisdiction 
ought to be so distinctly bounded, that every one may know the utmost 
limits of it. Where is the Bill of Rights which shall say to Congress, thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther?” To the judiciary clause the objections, 
and the answers to those objections, can hardly be presented very succinctly. 
“It is universally admitted that the safety of the subject consists in having 
a right to a trial, as free and impartial as the lot of humanity will admit. 
Does the Constitution make provision for such a trial? I think not, for in 
a criminal process, a person shall not have a right to insist on a trial in the 
vicinity where the fact was committed, where a jury of the peers would 
from their local situation have an opportunity to form a judgment of the 
character of the person charged with the crime, and also to judge of the 
credibility of the witnesses. Then a person must be tried by a jury of 
strangers, a jury who may be interested in his conviction, and where he 
may by reason of the distance from his place of residence, of the place of 
trial, be incapable of making such a defense as he is in justice entitled to, 
and which he could avail himself of, if his trial was in the same county 
where the crime is said to have been committed. There is no provision to 
prevent the attorney general from filing an information against any person, 
whether he is indicted by the grand jury or not, in consequence of which, 
the most innocent person may be taken by virtue of a warrant issued upon 
such information, dragged from his home, his friends, his acquaintances, 
and confined in prison, until the next session of the court which has juris- 
diction of the crime with which he is charged, and how frequent these 
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sessions are to be we are not yet told, and after long, tedious and painful 
imprisonment, though acquitted on trial, may have no possibility to obtain 
any kind of satisfaction for the loss of liberty, the loss of time, great ex- 
penses, and perhaps cruel sufferings. It is still more alarming that no 
mode of criminal process is to be pointed out by Congress, that there is no 
Constitutional check, except that trial is to be by jury; but who this jury 
is to be, how qualified, where to live, how appointed, or by what rules to 
regulate their procedure, we are ignorant, whether a criminal is to be 
allowed the benefit of counsel, to meet his accuser face to face, to confront 
the witnesses, to have the privilege of appearing before the court or jury 
which is to try him, we are not told, and for these there is no Constitutional 
security. In addition, as Congress has to ascertain, determine, point out 
the punishments for persons convicted of crimes, there is nothing to re- 
strain them from cruelty, nor from passing laws to compel the accused or 
suspected to furnish evidence against himself, or from ordering a court to 
take a charge as true, unless innocence is proved. There is no pretense 
that Congress will do these things, but it may do them, and if it does not, 
it will be because men are good, not the Constitution.” 

Gore replied that the uniform course of the opposition was to determine 
that in every case where it was possible that wrong could be done, that it 
would be done, although it was demonstrable that such wrong would be 
against honor and interest, and productive of no personal advantage. On 
this principle alone they have determined that trial by jury would be taken 
away in civil cases, when it had been clearly shown that no words could be 
adopted apt to the situation and customs of each State in that particular. 
Jurors are differently chosen in different States; in the point of qualifica- 
tions, the laws of the several States are diverse, and not less so in the 
causes and disputes which are entitled to trial by jury. What will be the 
result? That the laws of Congress may and will be conformable to the 
local laws in this particular, although the Constitution could not make a 
universal rule equally applying to the customs and statutes of the differ- 
ent States. Very few governments, certainly not this, can be interested in 
depriving the people of trial by jury, in questions of meum and tuum. In 
criminal cases alone, are they interested to have the trial under their own 
control, and in such cases a trial by jury is stipulated. It is said that for 
safety it is indispensable that the trial for crime shall be in the vicinity, 
and vicinity is construed county. This is incorrect, as may be seen by 
referring to the different local divisions and districts of the several States. 
So far from a jury coming from a neighborhood, being a circumstance pro- 
motive of justice, it is the reverse. If a jury could be perfectly ignorant 
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of the person on trial, a just decision would be more probable. The con- 
stitution does not, indeed, expressly provide for an indictment by a grand 
jury, and therefore it is argued that some officer may file informations, 
and that grand juries will be disused. Neither does the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, yet no difficulty nor danger has arisen from what is termed 
a defect. Dawes added that neither by technical nor by popular con- 
struction does the word “court” exclude the connection with it of a jury, 
and that the reason why the Constitution is not as explicit in securing a 
jury in civil as in criminal cases is, that it was not in the power of the 
Convention ; such a provision as exists in our Bill of Rights would have 
been absurd. As the contest drew to a close, Ames called on those who 
stood forth in 1775, to stand forth now, to throw aside all interested, and 
party views, and have one purse, one heart for the whole, and to con- 
sider that as it was necessary then, so it is necessary now, to unite—or die 
we must. The appeal brought to the floor one “who would not have 
troubled the Convention, if they who were on the stage in 1775 had not 
been called on. I was one of them, a member of the court all the time; if 
any body had proposed such a Constitution as this, it would have been 
thrown away ; it would not have been looked at. We did not contend with 
Great Britain for a threepenny duty on tea, but upon a right to tax us, 
and bind us in all cases whatsoever. Does not this Constitution do 
the same?” 

Debate exhausted, and a decisive vote imminent, it was apparent that 
the Constitution would be rejected. But there had been a great deal of 
neighborly outside discussion between the delegates, and they were pos- 
sessed of each other’s reasonings and feelings as we could not be, if the 
report was as full, as it is meager. Both sides earnestly desired one thing. 
One side was so eager for it, as not to stickle at any price; the other side 
would only pay so much. Those who favored ratification could not lose by 
paying less for what they wanted, and if they pledged themselves to amend- 
ments embodying the views and obviating the objections of the others, 
must not all be satisfied. Hancock was selected to offer the compromise, 
which he did with equal skill and courtesy. ‘ My situation has not per- 
mitted me to enter into the debates of the Convention. It appears to 
me, from what has been advanced in them, that it is necessary to adopt 
the form of government proposed, but observing a diversity of sentiment 
among the gentlemen of the Convention, I have frequently conversed with 
them on the subject, and from those conversations I am induced to inquire 
whether the introduction of some amendments would not be attended with 
the happiest consequences. I am unable, if my abilities would permit, to 
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go more largely into the subject, and I rely on the candor of the Conven- 
tion to bear me witness that my wishes for a good Constitution are sincere. 
I submit a proposition to your consideration, with the desire and hope 
that it may tend to promote a spirit of union.” The proposed amend- 
ments read, Samuel Adams moved that they be taken into consideration. 
“] have had my doubts of this Constitution. I could not digest every part of 
it as easily as some gentlemen. This is my misfortune, not my fault; other 
gentlemen have had their doubts. I have observed the sentiments of men 
as far as Virginia, and from the newspapers, and in the conventions, I find 
the same doubts, but in my opinion, the proposition submitted will have 
a tendency to remove such doubts and to conciliate the minds of the Con- 
vention, and of the people out-of-doors.” Bowdoin, one of the strongest 
advocates of ratification, expressed his “ hearty approbation of the proposi- 
tions of his excellency, as they would have a tendency to relieve the fears, 
and quiet the apprehensions of some very worthy and respectable people.” 
A motion for acommittee of two from each county, to consider the amend- 
ments proposed, and any others that might be suggested, and report thereon, 
was carried unanimously. The amendments reported, met universal favor. 
Adams admitted that the first article was “a summary of a Bill of Rights, 
and consonant with the second of the Articles of Confederation.” Dr. 
Jarvis, a zealous and most powerful supporter of ratification, termed it a 
“positive security of what is not expressly delegated, leaving nothing to 
the uncertainty of conjecture, or the refinements of implication, an express 
reservation of what is nearest and most agreeable to the people.” The end, 
however, was not yet reached. Upon the point whether ratification should 
be conditional upon the acceptance of the amendments, or absolute with a 
recommendation of them, the unanimity was dissolved, the contest was 
renewed, and the issue was again doubtful. The opposition claimed that 
the power of the Convention only extended to ratification or rejection. 
Conditional ratification was legitimate, but the mere proposal of amend- 
ments was not contemplated in their appointment, nor embraced in their 
duties. Dr. Jarvis answered: “Under what authority are we acting, from 
Congress, from the Federal Convention, from the State Legislature? From 
neither, from the people of Massachusetts as their immediate representa- 
tives to execute the most important trust it is possible to receive. Are 
not the people of Massachusetts, assembled by their delegates, at liberty 
to resolve in what form that trust shall be executed? To what tribunal 
are we amenable? Only to God and our own consciences. It appears 
to me that a conditional ratification is equivalent to a total rejection. As 
so many other States have received the Constitution as it is, how can it 
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be made to appear that they will not adhere to their resolution, and 
should they be as warmly and pertinaciously attached to their opinions, 
as we might be to ours, a long and painful interval might elapse before 
we should have the benefit of a Federal Constitution. Will the States 
which have recently adopted, consent to call a new convention at the 
request of this State. If nine should ratify, are we going to expose 
this Commonwealth to the disagreeable alternative of being forced into 
compliance, or of remaining in opposition. Why these amendments 
should not be adopted I cannot conceive. They are general, not local, 
not calculated for the particular interest of this State, but with indis- 
criminate justice, comprehend the circumstances of the man on the 
banks the Savannah, and on the margin of the Kennebec. The remain- 
ing seven States will have our example before them. There is a high 
probability that they, at least some of them, will take our conduct as 
a precedent, perhaps they will assume the same mode of procedure.” 
Ames summed up with his usual ability. ‘“ Almost every one who has ap- 
peared against the Constitution, has declared that he approves it with the 
amendments. One, distinguished for his zealous opposition, would hold 
up both hands for it, if they could be adopted. I admire this candid way 
of discussing the subject, and shall endeavor to treat it with equal care 
and fairness. The nature of the debate is totally shifted. The inquiry 
now is, as to the degree of probability, that the amendments will be incor- 
porated in the Constitution. What, in any future thing, do we devise more 
than the probable? What more is another Constitution? All agree that 
we must have one. If we ratify, and a union is formed, nine States only 
have to agree; if we do not, and a union is not formed, thirteen States 
have to be satisfied. Either in a union, the amendments will be accepted, 
or they will not. If we believe that they will, we ought to be unanimous 
for ratification ; if we believe that they will not command the assent of 
enough States, this State ought to submit, for one-eighth or one-tenth 
of the people ought not to dictate to the whole.” The mass of opponents 
were not convinced, and were angry. They felt that a little of the Pia 
Fraus had been used, that the offer of amendments, not of the possibil- 
ity, or probability of amendments, averted a vote of rejection. Their 
mood is discernible in the report, though discreetly veiled, but their bitter- 
ness at those who, over the narrow bridge of probability, were about to 
pass from one camp to the other, is less dimly seen. When all who 
wished to be heard, had been gratified: Hancock rose to put the question. 
He prefaced it with a short address, of which the close is perfect in tem- 
per and pertinency. “ Let the question be decided as it may, there can be 
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no cause for triumph on one side, or chagrin on the other. Should there 
be a great division, every good man, every man who loves his country, so 
far from exhibiting extraordinary marks of joy, will sincerely lament the 
want of unanimity, and strenuously endeavor to cultivate a spirit of con- 
ciliation both in the Convention and at home. The people of this Com- 
monwealth are a people of great light, of great intelligence in public busi- 
ness. They know that we have none of us an interest separate from 
theirs, that it must be our happiness to conduce to theirs, and that we 
must all rise, or fall together. They will therefore never forsake the first 
principle of society, that of being governed by the voice of the majority. 
Should the proposed form of government be rejected, they will zealously 
attempt another. Should it, by the vote now to be taken, be ratified, 
they will quietly acquiesce, and where they see a want of perfection in it, 
endeavor in a Constitutional way to have it amended.” The Report upon 
which the vote was to be taken cannot be omitted. 

“Commonwealth of Massachusetts in Convention of the Delegates of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1788. 

The Convention having impartially discussed, and fully considered the 
Constitution for the United States of America, reported to Congress by 
the Convention of Delegates from the United States of America, and sub- 
mitted to us bya resolution of the General Court of the said Common- 
wealth, passed the twenty-fifth day of October last past, and acknowl- 
edging with grateful hearts the goodness of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe in affording the people of the United States an opportunity delib- 
erately and peacefully, without fraud, or surprise, of entering into an ex- 
plicit and solemn compact with each other, by assenting to and ratifying 
a new Constitution, in order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and their posterity, do, in the name and behalf of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, assent to and ratify the said Constitution 
for the United States. And, as it is the opinion of this Convention that 
certain amendments and alterations in the said Constitution would remove 
the fears and quiet the apprehensions of many of the good people of the 
Commonwealth, and more effectually guard against an undue administra- 
tion of the Federal Government, the Convention do recommend that the 
following alterations and provisions be introduced into the said Constitution. 

First. That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly del- 
egated by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several States to 
be by them exercised. 
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Secondly. That there shall be one representative to every thirty thou- 
sand, according to the census mentioned in the Constitution, until the 
whole number of representatives amounts to two hundred. 

Thirdly. That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by 
the 4th Section of the 1st Article, but in cases where a State shall neglect 
or refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regula- 
tions subversive of the rights of the people to a free and equal ee 
tion in Congress agreeably to the Constitution. 

Fourthly. That Congress do not lay direct taxes, but when the moneys 
arising from the impost and excise are insufficient for the public exigen- 
cies, nor then, until Congress shall have first made a requisition upon the 
States to assess, levy, and pay their respective proportions of such requisi- 
tions agreeably to the census fixed by the Constitution, in such way and 
manner as the legislatures of the States may think best ; and, in such case, 
if any State shall neglect or refuse to pay its proportion pursuant to such 
requisition, then Congress may assess and levy such State’s proportion 
together with interest thereon, at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
from the time of payment prescribed in such requisitions. 

Fifthly. That Congress create no company with exclusive advantages 
of commerce. 

Sixthly. That no person shall be tried for any crime by which he may 
incur an infamous punishment or loss of life, until he be first indicted by a 
grand jury, except in such cases as may arise in the government, and the 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Seventhly. The Supreme Judicial Federal Court shall have no jurisdic- 
tion of causes between the citizens of different States, unless the matter in 
dispute—whether it concern the realty or the personalty—be of the value 
of three thousand dollars at the least, nor shall the federal judicial powers 
extend to any action between citizens of different States, when the matter 
in dispute—whether it concern the realty or the personalty—is not of the 
value of fifteen hundred dollars at the least. 

Eighthly. In civil actions between citizens of different States, every 
issue Of fact arising in actions at common law shall be tried by a jury if 
the parties or either of them request it. 

Ninthly. Congress shall at no time consent that any person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall accept of a title 
of nobility or any other title and office from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 

And the Convention do in the name and in the behalf of the people of 
this Commonwealth enjoin it upon their representatives in Congress, at all 
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times, until the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered 
agreeably to the 5th Article of the said Constitution, to exert all their 
influence and use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification 
of the said alterations and provisions in such manner as is provided in this 
said article.” 

The count showed 187 yeas, 168 nays. The shifting of ten votes had 
been sufficient. The statistics of the votes are curious, interesting, and 
perhaps instructive. The delegates from some counties voted almost 
unanimously yea; from others with the same unanimity, nay. The officers 
of the late war, by about three to two, voted nay. The clergy, by about 
five to one, voted yea. The Bench, the bar, and the trading and commer- 
cial classes almost to a man, voted yea. The yeomanry as a class voted 
nay. Why the yeomanry were so determined in opposition is a question 
easily answered. They had suffered and fought for seven years to estab- 
lish a fact, and a political principle. The fact, that Massachusetts was a 
community, and as such, entitled to say what were her rights and maintain 
them; the principle that the obligation of governor and governed is 
reciprocal and the right of judgment equal; those things they had looked 
for in the Constitution, and had not found them, if they were there. The 
first amendment they thought supplied the deficiency; but they would 
not trust to any contingency. The reiterated assurances of a set of checks 
and balances, within the system did not impose upon them for a moment. 
They knew that the electors, not the elected (whether State legislature, 
Congress, or a President), were the real depositories of power. That 
power was what they wanted defined and bounded. They knew that 
unless there was a check upon that, “Constitutional government is but 
solemn trifling, all trust in a Constitution being grounded on the assurance 
not that the depositories of power will not, but that they cannot, mis- 
employ their power.” They understood liberty to be, as Fisher Ames 
defined it, “due restraint upon the liberties of others.” In every other 
Convention, men of trained abilities were pitted against each other; in 
that of Massachusetts, all her trained intellect, familiarity with debate, the 
habit of public speaking, and high social position were on one side; but 
whoever appreciates political insight must see from the record, that her 
yeomanry were indeed “a people of great light.” 
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HISTORIC HOMES 
THE BROOKLYN HOUSE OF PHILIP LIVINGSTON, THE SIGNER 


More truthfully than any other existing relics the antique mansions of 
the colonial period reflect the life and history of the times. They also 
illustrate the practical adaptation of principles of domestic architecture, 
culled from all ages and many countries, to the requirements of a young 
and progressive people. Philip Livingston, the signer, an eminent mer- 
chant and “ one of the solid men” of New York for more than a quarter 
of a century prior to the Revolution, owned a farm of forty acres on 
Brooklyn Heights, which he had brought under a high state of cultivation, 
with a frontage on the Bay of six hundred feet. His garden covered more 
than two acres, and his fruit trees were the finest inthe country. His 
house stood on the highest point of his property, a large, commodious and 
conspicuous edifice, a combination of lofty ceilings, small windows, narrow 
doors, and wide entrance halls and staircases. It was elegantly finished 
and furnished—after the most approved fashions of the period. It was so 
fine a house, indeed, that when it came into the market, not many decades 
since, Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont competed for the purchase of its beautiful 
and costly Italian marble mantels, exquisitely carved, and finally secured 
them. But the mansion was destroyed by fire before they could be re- 
moved, thus these historic treasures were lost. 

The situation, one of the most charming on this continent, commanded 
an uninterrupted prospect of harbor, river, island, city, and distant hills, 
with an immediate view of lawns, shrubbery, and beautiful grounds extend- 
ing to the water’s edge, just beyond which might be inspected the ship- 
ping of the world. The site of the dwelling was in what is now Hicks 
Street, a little to the south of Joralemon. It was seventy-five feet front, 
and forty feet deep, with broad verandas on both front and rear. The 
stables and outhouses were of proportional dimensions, and negro slaves 
dotted the premises like huckleberries in a pudding. 

This interesting colonial mansion was rendered historic in the early part 
of the Revolution by an event of the first moment. Under its roof assem- 
bled the Council of War (late in the afternoon of that stormy August day 
in 1776) following the battle of Long Island, which voted unanimously for 
the retreat of the army to New York. There were present on the occasion 
Washington, weary and anxious; Major-general Putman, in full possession 
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of all the elements of character except caution needed to engage an enemy ; 
Major-general Spencer, a Connecticut officer of sixty-two, with experience 
in the French war; Brigadier-general Mifflin, age thirty-four, full of activity 
and apparently of fire, but too much of a bustler, harassing his soldiers 
unnecessarily ; Brigadier-general McDougall, a master spirit among the 
Sons of Liberty, and a man of forty-five; Brigadier-general Parsons, the 
Lyme lawyer, not yet forty, but with unmistakable military genius; Brig- 
adier-general Wadsworth, who divided with Parsons the honor of com- 
manding the flower of the Connecticut soldiery ; Brigadier-general John Fel- 


THE BROOKLYN HOUSE OF PHILIP LIVINGSTON, THE SIGNER, 


[From a pencil sketch from memory by Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont.) 


lows, an officer who had seen service in the French War, and Brigadier-gen- 
ral John Morin Scott, who commanded an effective brigade of New Yorkers, 
and more valorous than discreet was intent upon defending the capital to 
the last drop of his blood. In the official report of this Council of War, 
afterward transmitted to Congress, were given in full eight separate rea- 
sons why it was esteemed sound military policy to retreat. General Scott 
wrote to John Jay, at White Plains, under date of September 6, 1776: “I 
was summoned to a Council of War at Mr. Philip Livingston’s house, on 
Thursday (August) 29th, never having had reason to expect a proposition 
for retreat, till it was mentioned. As it was suddenly proposed / as sud- 
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denly objected to it, from an aversion to giving the enemy a single inch of 
ground ; but was soon convinced by the unanswerable reasons for it.” 

Livingston was absent at this crisis, a member of the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. After the famous retreat of the Americans from 
Long Island, one of the most remarkable military events in history, the 
British took possession of the old mansion-house and turned it into a naval 
hospital. The surgeons and physicians made themselves comfortable in 
its well-appointed apartments, and built sheds and huts in the grounds 
for the sick. The handsome garden soon went to decay, and when the 
war ended but little remained of it. Mr. Livingston owned a brewery at 
the foot of what is now Joralemon Street, which the British used to good 
advantage in the manufacture of spruce beer. Dr. Henry R. Stiles, the his- 
torian of Brooklyn, says the hospitals consumed at the rate of twenty 
barrels a day for their sick, and that tradition said “it was the best 
beer ever tasted.” 

During Philip Livingston’s occupancy of his attractive Brooklyn home 
he was not only attending to large and prosperous mercantile interests in 
New York, but was constantly in active public service which required his 
presence inthe city nearly every day. He kept open and some of his family 
were nearly always to be found at his substantial town house, built of stone, 
on Duke Street. Daniel McCormick, the notable New York merchant (born 
in 1740, died in 1834), who bought Livingston's “ distillery property” in 
1785, related many anecdotes of the venerable signer. He said Philip Liv- 
ingston had a ferry to New York of his own, and was in the habit of swim- 
ming his horses daily across the channel from the rear of his little ferryboat. 
On one occasion (and a well-known and eminent Brooklyn gentleman re- 
members having heard McCormick tell the story), a pair of beautiful black 
horses, accustomed to the trip, strayed away from the coachman and swam 
the whole distance alone, very demurely finding their way through the 
streets to the town stable after reaching the landing at Manhattan. The 
accompanying map illustrates the relative distances, and will furnish the 
reader with a tolerably correct view of the size of the metropolis in 1788. 

Philip Livingston was sixty years of age when he signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Born in 1716,the fourth son of Philip Livingston, second 
proprietor of Livingston Manor, he was a fine specimen of the native New 
Yorker of that period. His grandfather, Robert Livingston, was an Eng- 
lishman, but his grandmother, Alida Schuyler, and his mother, Catharine 
Van Brugh, were Dutch. He married a Dutch lady, Christina, daughter 
of Mayor Ten Broeck, of Albany, and he had nine children, five sons and 
four daughters. He was seven years the senior of his brother William, the 
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famous war governor of New Jersey, but younger than either of the three 
brothers—Robert, who inherited the manor property; Peter Van Brugh, 
President of the New York Congress, whose wife was Mary Alexander, 
sister of Lord Stirling; and John, who married Catharine, daughter of 
Treasurer Abraham De Peyster. They were all educated men. Peter Van 
Brugh Livingston was graduated from Yale in 1731, John Livingston in 
1733, Philip (the signer) in 1737, and William in 1741. Their three sisters 
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were brilliant and accomplished women; Sarah was the wife of Lord 
Stirling; Alida married Henry Hawson, and after his death Martin Hoff- 
man; and Catharine married John L. Lawrence. These numerous families 
were all wealthy, and all residents of the city. 

Philip Livingston began his public career as an alderman in 1754, hold- 
ing the position some eight years. He was about the same time one of the 
founders of the New York Society Library, and aided materially in the 
establishment of Columbia College. He was one of the founders and in- 
corporators of the Chamber of Commerce in 1770, and one of the first 
governors of the New York Hospital. In 1759 he was elected to the New 
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York Assembly, and held the post by successive re-elections until 1769. 
Governor Sir Charles Hardy said of him: “ Among the considerable mer- 
chants in this city, no one is more esteemed for energy, promptness, honesty 
and public spirit than Philip Livingston.” His wholesome influence was 
particularly marked during the agitations that preceded the passage of the 
Stamp Act. In September, 1764, he drafted a remarkably spirited address 
to Lieutenant-Governor Colden, in which he made use of the boldest 
language in expressing the hopes of the colonists for freedom from taxation. 
He was one of the committee to correspond with Edmund Burke, the 
agent of the colony in England, and no man could write more forcibly on 
the vexed subjects of the hour. 

His beautiful daughter Catharine married the youthful Albany patroon, 
Stephen van Rensselaer, in 1763. She did not remove from New York, 
however, as the great manor-house was in process of erection, until after 
the birth of her son Stephen (the following year, 1764), who became the 
fifth patroon in the direct line, and was known as the general. His edu- 
cation was obtained in the midst of the commotions of the Revolutionary 
War. Philip Livingston was very fond of this grandson, and looked after 
his welfare with the closest scrutiny, changing his schools and instructors 
as the fortunes of war drove people from one point to another. It is an 
interesting fact that this same grandson erected the handsome monument 
in the York Cemetery to the memory of Philip Livingston, which the 
reader will find illustrated on another page. 

Philip Livingston was one of the prominent New York delegates to 
the Stamp Act Congress, which met in the old City Hall in Wall Street, 
in 1765, and organized itself with measured precision, in the very face of 
the king’s officers, and deliberated for three successive weeks, unmolested, 
on affairs of the utmost consequence to the future of the whole continent. 
This Congress was an institution then unknown to the laws, was pro- 
nounced by the authorities of the province unconstitutional and treason- 
able, and was the first experiment in organized opposition to the estab- 
lished government. Its purpose was to demand the repeal of all parlia- 
mentary acts levying duties on trade, as well as the Stamp Act. Its results 
were three petitions, or memorials; one to the King, one to the House of 
Lords, and one to the House of Commons. That to the House of Lords 
was from the pen of Philip Livingston, and it conveyed an element of 
decision to the British mind that was as unexpected as startling. As 
speaker of the Assembly he signed, December, 31, 1768, another remarkable 
document, containing the following bold declaration: ‘“ This colony law- 
fully and constitutionally has, and enjoys an internal Legislature of its own, 
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in which the Crown andthe people of this Colony are constitutionally rep- 
resented, and the power and authority of the said Legislature cannot 
lawfully or constitutionally be suspended, abridged, abrogated, or annulled 
by any power, authority, or prerogative whatsoever; the prerogative of 
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the Crown ordinarily exercised for prorogations and dissolutions only 
excepted.” It so offended the governor that he dissolved the assembly 
on the 2d of January, 1769. In the election that followed Philip Living. 
ston was unseated by the Tory majority. 

He was soon called into the higher councils as a representative to the 
first Centennial Congress, which met in Philadelphia in 1774. He was the 
leader of the New York delegation. John Adams mentioned him in his 
Diary as a man of great popularity, and said his manner of speech was 
“downright and straightforward.” De Witt Clinton described him as pos- 
sessing “in an extraordinary degree, an intuitive perception of character,” 
but said “there was a dignity, with a mixture of austerity in his deportment, 
which rendered it difficult for strangers to approach him.” He seems to 
have exercised much power in Congress, and took part in the most impor- 
tant committees. He was elected to the second Congress; and a few days 
after affixing his name to the immortal document was made a member of 
the Board of Treasury. A few months later he was placed upon the 
Marine Committee. In 1777 he served in the convention that assembled 
in Kingston to frame the constitution for the State of New York, and was 
one of those who, on the 22d of April, stood in front of the court-house 
while the secretary, Robert Benson, read the important document, stand- 
ing upon a barrel, to the assembled multitude. He was chosen State 
senator, and on the 10th of September of the same year attended the 
initial meeting of the new Legislature, when our noble constitution re- 
ceived the first principles of life. He was also re-elected to Congress. 

In the mean time he had sold a considerable portion of his private prop- 
erty to sustain the public credit of the country. He lived in a house near 
the Hudson, not far from Kingston, and his daughter Sarah, the wife of 
the celebrated divine, Rev. John Henry Livingston, D.D., was with her 
family making the same dwelling her present hore. Another daughter, 
Margaret, married Dr. Thomas Jones of New York. Mr. Livingston was 
in feeble health, but inthe spring of 1778, under a strong sense of duty, pro- 
ceeded to York, Pennsylvania, where Congress had retired after the oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia by the British, and took his seat on the 5th of 
May. The sessions were held in the “ Old Town House,” and the prospect 
for America’s future was very dark. The war had seemed to demoralize 
all classes of society. Trade with the British soldiers was pushed on every 
side. While Washington’s army were nearly starved, the farmers were sup, 
plying the markets of Philadelphia. Inthe midst of the general depression 
the attempt to displace Washington for Gates—the “ Conway Cabal "— 
had intensified the anxiety of all true patriots. The records of the pro- 
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ceedings of Congress throw no light upon the part taken by Mr. Living- 
ston in this controversy, but tradition declares that his latest and most 
effective efforts were in behalf of Washington. Washington Irving relates 
that Judge William Jay once said to him: “Shortly before the death of 
John Adams, I was sitting alone with my father (Chief-Justice John Jay), 
conversing about the American Revolution. Suddenly he remarked, ‘ Ah, 
William! the history of that Revolution will never be known. Nobody 
now alive knows it, but John Adams and myself.’ Surprised at such a 
declaration, I asked him to what he referred? He briefly replied, ‘ The 
proceedings of the old Congress.’ Again I inquired, ‘What proceedings?’ 
He answered, ‘ Those against Washington ; from first to last, there was a 
most bitter feeling against him.’ As the old Congress held its sessions with 
closed doors, nothing but what that body saw fit to disclose was made 
public. We have no doubt that had it not been for this, the members of 
the Cabal would never have dared to venture upon any open attempt to 
injure Washington with the army and the people.” 

Livingston grew rapidly very ill, and died in York on the 12th of June, 
of dropsy in the chest. Congress attended his funeral in a body, at six 
o’clock on the evening of the 14th, each member wearing crape on his arm. 
The Rev. Mr. Duffield, the attending chaplain, officiated, and the interment 
took place in what is now “ Prospect Hill Cemetery,” where the monument 
was subsequently erected by his grandson, General Van Rensselaer. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the present condition of this monument, a 
correspondent in York writes, under date of October 26, 1885: “I was in 
“Prospect Hill Cemetery,’ yesterday, and observed its condition. The grass 
in the inclosure and the box-wood and ornamental trees were in such good 
trim compared with some other lots in the cemetery, that I inquired of an 
employee of the cemetery company whether any one was paid for keeping 
it in order. Two of the signers of the Declaration of Independence are 
buried in York, and I never pass the places that mark these graves without 
a mental tribute of veneration and admiration. I paused before Living- 
ston’s tomb yesterday, and read the inscription, although I had read it 
more than a hundred times before. It struck me as a remarkable coin- 
cidence that on returning from the cemetery I found your letter of inquiry 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, PAST AND PRESENT 


Our American Thanksgiving has a history of itsown. This may not 
lead directly back to ancestral halls rich in noble tradition, but it does 
lead back to a birthplace of which every true American may well be 
proud, a birthplace that savors of the soil of a new continent, and tells of 
the conditions which surrounded the infancy of a great people. 

Entire originality in the matter of feast days, fast days and holidays is 
a thing of the past. Practically every day in the year was pre-empted for 
anniversary purposes long ago, and should a new nation spring into exist- 
ence to-morrow and seek to mark the event by the establishment of a 
general public festival, some uneasy book-worm would rise up and prove 
by the production of a Chaldean or Assyrian or Aztec calendar, that a sim- 
ilar festival was annually observed by primeval man some ten thousand 
odd years more or less before the Christian era. Has it not been demon- 
strated that Christmas and New Year and Easter, and even the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Sunday, are mere perpetuations of heathenish 
festivals that had already existed for centuries? 

This however, is a very materialistic not to say “narrow ” view of the 
subject. The true significance of a national festival lies in the idea which 
directly leads to its establishment, and it is not of the slightest consequence, 
save as a matter of curiosity, to trace back the analogies which can as a 
matter of course be found in the pages of history. 

Considered in this liberal sense, Thanksgiving may fairly claim to be 
the oldest and the most distinctive of our few American festivals. It 
officially antedates the Fourth of July by more than a century and a half 
(1621-1776), and was the first recognized State holiday to attain a regular 
annual observance in the colonies. Originality of conception has never 
been authoritatively claimed for it. The Harvest Home of the Saxons and 
Celts, the Cerealia of the Romans, the Israelitish Feast of Tabernacles, and 
for all that we know to the contrary the post-harvest celebrations of pre- 
adamite man were its actual precursors. Even among the American Indians 
there was held an autumnal festival which might not unfairly claim pre- 
cedence as the true aboriginal Thanksgiving of the Western World. 

A distinguished divine, recently passed over to the majority,* has said 
—and his words will find an echo in the heart of every New Englander— 


* The late Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., of New York. 
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“The bare mention of the word, the Old Thanksgiving-day, what a power 
has it to revive the pleasantest reminiscences, and recall the brightest 
scenes of other days in many hearts! It transports them back to the 
home of their childhood. It takes them at once into the presence of the 
father and mother, who, it may be for many years, have been sleeping in 
the grave.... Every image of peace, contentment, competence, abun- 
dance, and joy, comes back spontaneously on each return of the grateful 
festival... . It has not been celebrated like Christmas by the imperial 
song of Milton, or the dove-like notes of Herbert, or the classic beauty 
of Keble. Simpler in its nature, humbler in its pretensions, better suited 
to a people of more recent origin, it is set apart to the exercise of those 
home-bred affections, those honest, fireside delights, which are greener than 
laurel or fir-tree, and which, from a national affinity, most closely harmon- 
ize with the sweet sanctities of our holy religion.” 

Modern observances of Thanksgiving are bitterly denounced in certain 
quarters as sadly at variance in all worthy aspects from the ideas of the 
Plymouth colonists during their first golden October on the coast of Cape 
Cod Bay. Indications are not altogether wanting, however, that the man- 
ner of celebrating the festival has mainly changed in what we may term a 
mechanical rather than a spiritual sense. Instead of devoting nearly a 
week to Thanksgiving feasts, as did Governor Bradford’s constituents, and 
calling in the neighboring Indian tribes to help consume the viands, we of 
these later generations confine ourselves nominally to a single day. Instead 
of allowing each colony, or settlement, or as later on, each State, to choose 
its own date for giving thanks and celebrating the event, we recognize our 
centralized interests by having a national proclamation signed by the 
President and sent out by telegraph to all the land. Instead of roasting 
our turkeys before an open wood fire where the touch of the “sacred 
flame” imparts a subtile and never-to-be-forgotten delicacy of flavor, we 
cook them by steam. Instead of baking our chicken pies in an old- 
fashioned brick oven pregnant with fervent heat from spicy embers of 
seasoned hickory and oak, we shut them into a cast-iron box next door to 
amass of incandescent, gaseous anthracite. 

These, it is true are but petty details, and do not touch upon the higher 
significance of the festival. They are enumerated here only to emphasize 
the assertion that the mechanics at least of Thanksgiving have undergone 
a change. In this sense, and in this only, they may be referred to again, 
but how is it as regards the spirit with which we now celebrate the day, as 
compared with that which prevailed in the Plymouth colony, when Gov- 
ernor Bradford issued his first proclamation ? 
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It may be assumed that the day in all essential particulars will be ob- 
served this year as it was in 1884, and turning to the daily newspaper files 
of a year ago we find in the morning issues of Friday, November 28th, 
such head-lines as follow: “The Holiday of Gratitude,” “ How the Poor 
were Remembered,” “Games at the Naval Academy,” “ Yale and Prince- 
ton at Football,” “ Wesleyan and Pennsylvania,” “ Stevens Institute and 
Lafayette,” “‘Columbia Polytechnic,” and sundry other colleges also at 
football, “A Tie Game of Baseball” (in Brooklyn), “Hog Guessing at 
‘ Gabe’ Case’s,” “‘ La Crosse at the Polo Grounds,” etc.,etc. These are the 
principal events, and there are also condensed reports of sermons and 
Thanksgiving exercises in the various churches. Altogether the New York 
Tribune devotes about eight columns to such of the day’s doings as may 
be regarded as pertaining more or less directly to the anniversary. Of this 
space about one and three-quarters columns are given to church services, a 
like space to charitable institutions and the dinners given to their inmates, 
one column to editorial comment, and the rest to games and detailed 
accounts thereof. This may serve not unfairly as a sample of the reports 
published in the metropolitan papers. The country papers of the same 
date are full of local matters similar in character but supplemented by 
shooting matches, squirrel hunts and the like, with of course ample refer- 
ence to the appropriate religious exercises. All this proves very conclu- 
sively that the day is largely given over to merrymaking and athletic sports, 
and many children of the Puritans shake their heads sadly over the de- 
generacy of the times. 

But let us turn back to the first Puritanical Thanksgiving, and learn 
from the meagre record how it was celebrated. Lest we be accused of 
misrepresentation, we quote first from Governor Bradford to show what 
they had to be grateful for. 

They begane now to gather in ye small harvest they had, and to fitte up their houses 
and dwellings against winter, being all well recovered in health and strength, and had all 
things in good plenty ; for as some were thus employed in affairs abroad, others were ex- 
ercised in fishing about codd, and bass, and other fish of which y*y took good store, of 
which every family had their portion. All ye Somer ther was no waste. And now began 
to come in store of foule, as winter approached, of which this place did abound when they 
came first (but afterwards decreased by degrees) and beside water foule ther was great 
store of wild Turkies of which they took many, beside venison &c. Beside they had 


about a peck of meal a weeke to a person, or now, since harvest, Indian corn to ye pro- 
portion, 


Again Edward Winslow thus refers to the public commemoration of 
all this plenty : 


“Our harvest being gotten in, our governor (William Bradford) sent four men on fowl- 
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ing ; so that we might after a special manner rejoice together after we had gathered the 
fruit of our labors, They four in one day killed as much fowl as, with a little help be- 
side, served the company almost a week. At which time, amongst other recreation we 
exercised our arms, many of the Indians coming amongst us, and among the rest their 
greatest King Massasoyt, with some ninety men, whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted ; and they went out and killed five deer, which they brought to the plantation and 
bestowed on our governor, and upon the captain (Myles Standish) and others. And al- 
though it be not always so plentiful as it was at this time with us, yet by the goodness of 
God, we are so far from want that we often wish you partakers of our plenty.” 


Here, then, is our most authentic record of the first New England 
Thanksgiving. Ten lines in all, as contrasted with the eight columns of 
the Zrzbune, but perhaps the proportion is not so very far out of the 
way after all. The colony at that time consisted of fifty-five persons all 
told. We are fifty-five millions! They were the survivors of the “hun- 
dred souls and more” who landed from the Mayflower. Forty-six had died 
during ten terrible months, and yet these stern Puritans found it in their 
hearts, not only to rejoice together, but to welcome nearly double their 
number of friendly Massasoits, and entertain them to the best of their abil- 
ity. Tradition hath it that Holland’s gin bore some remote relation to 
merry-making in those days; but let us hope that this is a slander. At all 
events general good humor evidently prevailed. There was the preliminary 
hunt, the shooting at mark, and “ other recreations,” which certainly in a 
modest way may offset the intercollegiate football, and the lacrosse, and 
the horse-racing of to-day. Mr. Winslow, it will be noted, fails to give 
prominence to the religious exercises, which, however, we may fairly assume 
were duly observed, since they were never omitted ; but upon the whole we 
are inclined to think that our eight columns of newspaper type give a pict- 
ure that compares not altogether unfavorably with that presented by the 
ten lines that have come down to us in the contemporary narrative. 

Later in the history of the festival it assumed in some respects, and in 
certain localities more than in others, a decidedly austere character; but 
there is no disputing the fact that the athletic middle class, horse-play loving 
Englishmen of Plymouth Colony had their fun, and plenty of it, as soon 
as they could be reasonably sure of enough to eat during the approaching 
winter and of houses which were proof at once against the weather and 
against the red-man’s arrows. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony, as distinguished from that of Plymouth, 
had its own days of fasting and of thanksgiving as occasion required—J uly 8, 
1630, for the safe arrival of ships; in the February following for the arrival 
of the provision ship Amérose. These Thanksgivings were ordered for “ all 
the plantations” —that is, for the little hamlets that were springing up around 
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Boston as acenter. In 1632, a day of “publique Thanksgiving through- 
out the seuall plantacons” was appointed by the court in recognition of 
the “ m’cy of God vouchsafed to the churches of God in Germany and the 
Pallatinate.” And so the record goes on indicating Thanksgivings of various 
kinds and for divers purposes ordered by the local authorities in the dif- 
ferent localities. The General Court of Massachusetts Bay appointed a day 
of Thanksgiving fora bountiful harvest on October, 16, 1633, and this is the 
earliest official record of the “ establishment ” that was destined to follow. 
Until 1646, however, we may assume that the harvests were so abundant 
that the people forgot to be thankful, but in that year, and in 1654 e¢ seq., 
the custom was somewhat irregularly observed. This continued until 
1680, when the form of recommendation indicates that the autumnal 
Thanksgiving had gained recognition as an annual festival. That it to 
some extent supplanted the English Christmas is probably true, for what- 
ever savored of Rome, or even of Episcopacy, was held in disfavor in New 
England until a comparatively recent date. 

During the Revolution Thanksgiving became national, the Congress 
annually recommending a day to be set apart for this purpose, but after 
the general Thanksgiving for Peace in 1784, the custom was omitted until 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789, when Washington, at 
the suggestion of Congress, appointed Thursday the 26th day of Novem- 
ber for national observance. This was given at New York, October 3, and 
although the proclamation was distinctly for political, rather than for agri- 
cultural blessings, it was fixed for the orthodox last Thursday in Novem. 
ber, and may be taken as the pioneer of Presidential Thanksgiving procla- 
mations. By this time the festival had attained regular official recognition 
throughout New England, and the governors of the different States sent 
out their proclamations which were duly read in the pulpits of the respec- 
tive churches, usually on the Sunday after their receipt, as well as on the 
appointed day. In most of the New England States the Congregational 
was the “established church,” but other denominations fell into line with- 
out marked opposition, and in this same year (1789) the Protestant Epis- 
copal Prayer Book recognized the authority of the civil government in the 
matter. As the West was very generally settled from New England, the 
Thanksgiving custom was perpetuated in most of the new States, but it did 
not obtain recognition at the South until 1858, when eight Southern gov- 
ernors sent forth proclamations much after the New England model, and 
much to the distaste of some of the more violent opponents of “ Yankee 
ideas.” 

In 1862-3, President Lincoln recommended special days of thanksgiv- 
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ing, and since the civil war the practice has assumed the regularity of 
official routine, and may be regarded as a national institution. 

There are many New Englanders whom fate has led away from the 
scenes of their youth, who wonder if Thanksgiving still retains its signifi- 
cance among the hills and under the bleak November skies of their native 
land. Does the venerable pastor unfold as of yore in his pulpit the for- 
midable official document with the big red gubernatorial seal? Do the 
boys in the gallery seats still nudge one another as they think of the com- 
ing feast, of the afternoon’s sports, and the evening’s junketings? In vain 
does advanced middle age strive to account for the possibilities of youthful 
digestion and almost simultaneous athletic exercises. They never hurt any 
one, those Thanksgiving dinners. That was proverbial. Perhaps the im- 
munity was due to the long preliminary session in church, when for once 
in the year the minister freed his mind on politics, and tried to say enough 
and say it with sufficient emphasis to last for a twelvemonth. 

It is difficult to persuade one who remembers the Thanksgivings of a 
generation ago to believe that such stil! exist. Some of the conditions 
which render them impossible now-a-days, have been hinted at in the earlier 
part of this paper. Modern methods of cookery, with coal, or kerosene, or 
gas, or steam, cannot achieve such culinary triumphs as did the New Eng- 
land housewife of former days, with her wood fires and the intelligent skill 
that ordered her domestic establishment. And here some critic will say-- 
assuming that the writer numbers himself among those whose memory goes 
back to wood fires—* Where are your recollections of the religious services, 
of the spirit of Thanksgiving and praise which ought to pervade our festival ? 
The dinner and the games manifestly dominate all else in your memories 
of the day. How can you expect the present generation to inaugurate a 
new and more sedate order of things ?” 

Nothing can be farther from the purpose of this paper. The Feast of 
Tabernacles itself is described as a divinely ordained season of gladness. 
So was its Egyptian prototype, and so were the harvest festivals of its 
pagan contemporaries. Human nature is such, that when religious services 
are contrasted with worldly enjoyments, the latter rise to the surface like 
foam upon the bosom of a stream. The analogy need not be pursued, but 
the comparison has a significance upon which Puritan or pagan may place 
his own construction. Thanksgiving is with us, and is destined to remain, 
subject to such changes as the inexorable progress of events may necessitate. 


Vor, XIV.—No., 6.—37 
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Many years have passed away since the principal events to which this 
chapter relates became matters of record. The witnesses to such of the 
facts as have found no place in formal history are either dead or almost 
forgotten. Even the manuscript which I am about to transcribe is yel- 
low with age, and suggests, what the reader may, perhaps, approve—that 
it were well to “let the dead past bury its dead.” Possibly this suggestion 
springs from the recollection that when these lines were first written, and 
submitted to criticism, the friendly critic, while recognizing their truthful 
accuracy, advised their suppression, as likely to provoke hostility, or pos- 
sibly wound the sensibilities of friends or patrons. Yet the purpose to 
contribute one short chapter to the history of the past, though delayed, 
was not abandoned; and delay has given opportunity for revision, in the 
light of those events by which conflicting interests and rival policies have 
been finally determined. Again, while the chief personage to whom this 
paper refers was living, there might be apparent indelicacy in assuming to 
herald his claims to honor; and now that others have passed away, one 
should not be unmindful of the words “de mortuzs nil nist bonum.” But, 
because justice to the wronged may seem to imply the reproach of others, 
should justice be withheld? Under such a rule, biography would be only 
another name for eulogy, and history impossible. What follows may 
not, perhaps, require further preface or apology. Whatever of interest it 
may possess is due to the writer’s accidental knowledge of the motives 
and restraints of the chief actors in the historical drama of the Mexican 
war. It is but a reproduction of what was fully written out some twenty 
years ago from the notes and memoranda of an A. D. C. 

It was my fortune, in early life, to become acquainted with General 
Scott. Inthe winter of 1846-7, I joined him at Brazos Santiago, and, for 
a time, made one of his military family. Much of his correspondence 
passed under my eyes; and what I write became known to me as the 
copyist of his letters, and the witness of whatever else is here recorded, 
beyond what has before been published. 

I am not professing to write the history of our war with Mexico, nor to 
discuss the rnerits of its cause; but reference to both is necessary to the 
induction of matters pertaining to my subject. 

About the year 1820, sundry adventurers, for the most part Americans, 
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changed their nationality to colorize the Mexican Territory of Texas. 
The Mexican government had desired the settlement of Texas as a safe- 
guard against the incursions of hostile Indians, and the possible encroach- 
ments of her more powerful neighbors. To that end she had made liberal 
grants of land to American colonists professing the Catholic religion, as 
that was the only religion of both State and people; in fact, a condition of 
Mexican citizenship. Yet few of the American colonists, under these 
grants, were even nominal Catholics, unless the occupation of lands, under 
the conditions imposed, be accepted as their confession of faith. Remote 
from the central government of the country, and alien to its traditions, 
there was little, besides considerations of self-interest, to bind the colony of 
Texas to the States of Mexico. 

It is well known that from the year 1820, when she revolted against 
Spain, down to a very recent period, the condition of Mexico was that of 
chronic revolution. Extraordinary exactions by successive revolutionary 
leaders became necessary for their success and support, but oppressive to 
the people compelled to endure them. From these and kindred causes 
the Texan colonists were led to declare their independence; and, aided by 
recruits unlawfully enlisted in the United States, they were able to con- 
firm their declaration by force of arms. How far they were justified by 
the oppressive wrongs of their Mexican rulers is not here discussed. I 
only advert to the facts of their revolution, their recognition as an inde- 
pendent nation by the principal maritime powers of the world, and their 
subsequent annexation, by formal treaty, to the United States. 

. Texas claimed the Rio Grande as its western boundary; while Mexico 
declared that her territory extended eastward to the River Nueces, and 
attempted to enforce her sovereignty over the vast territory between 
these rivers. To repel a threatened invasion of this territory, the United 
States had, during the winter of 1845-6, assembled a considerable body of 
troops at Corpus Christi on the Texan coast. Early in the following 
spring, this force advanced to the Brazos Santiago, and established an 
intrenched camp at Point Isabel. Actual war began with the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, on the 8th and oth of May, 1846. 
The close of that year found the American forces, under General Taylor, 
in possession of the Brazos and the line of the Rio Grande to Monterey 
and Saltillo. But, as far as conquering a peace was concerned, the battles, 
won with much credit to the bravery of the General and his little army, 
might as well have been fought upon the islands of the sea. 

The Chief of the War Department, in all but the name, the head of the 
administration, became restive under fruitless victories. The ¢clat of 
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Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey, served to silence opposition 
while the shouts of victory lasted ; but, barren of results, could scarce sur- 
vive their echo. Something more than victories must be gained to save 
the party from disgrace. Their ablest statesman was alive to this neces- 
sity, and his measures proved his shrewdness equal to its exigence. How 
they were taken, is what we have to tell. 

Some years after the Mexican war ended, and its recriminations had 
become dead issues—long after the conquered peace was found to consist 
of California, New Mexico, and Democratic succession in the Presidency—I 
chanced to meet this astute statesman, in Florida, under circumstances of 
unrestraint. Knowing my quondam relations to General Scott, he seemed 
more than willing to discuss the recent war and its events. Since then, I 
have sometimes witnessed what soldiers call making history ; but how the 
history-makers were managed from behind the scenes I might sometimes 
guess, but never had been told. After the lapse of years I will not pretend to 
recall precise words and phrases, though they seem stereotyped in memory ; 
but my memoranda are so complete that I hazard no claim to accuracy in 
their reproduction. What may have been the motive for the revelation, 
beyond the pleasure which old soldiers take “to fight their battles o’er 
again,” I now, as then, but guess. 

“ Scott,” said he, “thought I opposed his going to command the army 
in Mexico; but, in fact, I sent him there. It required some management ; 
but I was satisfied that while General Taylor was brave enough, and had been 
successful in fighting the Mexicans, he was not equal to directing the more 
extended operations which the war demanded. I told the President that 
some one of more ability must be sent to cgnduct the war in Mexico, or 
his administration would be disgraced. In short, that Scott must take com- 
mand of the army in the field. The President opposed me: ‘it would 
never do; it would end in making him President!’ I replied that failure 
in prosecuting the war would ruin the administration and the party; for 
the country would be sure to ascribe our discomfiture to jealously of the 
General-in-Chief. If anything could make him President, that would un- 
questionably do it. ‘But then, Benton would disapprove; and if he 
opposed us in the Senate we were almost powerless! No, it would never 
do.’ After much discussion, the President yielded—but very reluctantly 
—and subject to the assent of Colonel Benton. On suggesting the 
matter to Benton, it was again met by the same objection—‘ it would de- 
stroy the party, and raise Scott to the Presidency.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘we have 
no other resource. We cannot set him aside for a younger man. Public 
opinion would condemn the injustice. But I think we need not have much 
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fear of the result which you apprehend. Let him go to Mexico and get 
affairs in train, and before the war is ended we can easily take the wind 
out of his sails—he is sure to give us the opportunity. We might send 
out a lieutenant-general to supersede him. You are a military man—how 
would you like to go yourself?’ ‘Oh,’ he had ‘no ambition in that direc- 
tion.’ But the bait was taken.” 

As the Secretary paused, I ventured to ask if he had not intended to 
make Colonel Benton a lieutenant-general. 

To this he answered, “ No!” 

“ But,” I rejoined, “ a bill to create the grade of lieutenant-gencral was 
introduced in Congress, and, as was supposed, with the purpose of appoint- 
ing Colonel Benton.” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “we had to introduce the bill—but I took good 
care that it should never get through Congress!” How far this care would 


have been effective, unaided by the earnest protest of others, it is now im- 
possible to know. The essential change in the provisions of the bill, before 
its passage, enabled the Administration to offer Colonel Benton only the rank 

of major-general, which would have placed him in subordination to General _ 
Scott. It was therefore declined, and the demolition of the political aspira- 
tions of. the Commanding General was left to the chapter of subsequent 


events. 

Between Scott and Benton, though of opposite parties, the political 
manager could find little ground of choice. Both, as partisans and politi- 
cians, were alike impracticable. In fact, the passage of the bill as first 
proposed would have been almost as great an embarrassment as the war 
itself. But the Secretary was an expert in the game of politics. He neither 
exaggerated nor ignored the powers of other men; but, knowing how to 
utilize them, he made their force his own. It was a happy conception to 
gain credit with the people, by increasing their territory—extending the 
area of freedom—and redressing the national wrongs, while getting rid of 
troublesome aspirants to popular favor. So Colonel Benton strengthened 
the administration in the Senate, awaiting. what never came; and General 
Scott was ordered to assume command of the army in Mexico, to “ Con- 
quer a peace.” 

The Commanding General reached the Brazos about the Ist of January, 
and awaited the arrival of troops and transports, ordnance and other material 
of war, which came so tardily as to provoke his impatience and distrust. 
He had started for the seat of war, in full assurance of prompt and vigorous 
support, only to find his measures thwarted by disappointments and delay. 
To those cognizant of the correspondence between the General and the War 
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Department, the lack of mutual confidence became but too apparent. 
While one party chafed under imposed restraints, the other was worried by 
conflicting fears. Protracted and unsuccessful war would entail disgrace, 
while rapid and brilliant conquests might dangerously exalt their author in 
popularesteem. Hence, while censuring the inaction of generals in the field, 
Festina lente seemed to be the chosen motto of the War Department. The 
government at Washington, as well as some of the military commanders in 
the field, seemed to regard the war as waged in the interests of the reigning 
party. In war, justified by the pretense of vindicating the national honor 
and redressing public wrongs, the South might think to gain a wider field for 
negro slavery. Adventurers, both North and South—all to whom. any 
change was gain—were fain to believe that through California and New 
Mexico lay that easy road to fortune which is ever the dream of indolence 
and unthrift. Then, war once declared, to fight the enemy was patriotism ; 
and they who made the war must needs be patriots! The charms of con- 
quest would strengthen their hold of power. To gain it, and ignore the 
conqueror, was, then, the problem to be solved. It was a game of War 
and Politics, in which the stakes were patronage and the Presidency. To 
this extent all parties saw alike; but where the game ended—when the 
stakes were won—was quite another question, which the able manager at 
Washington proposed and answered before a move was made. 

The right or wrong of playing with the selfish aspirations of political 
friend or foe, to attain a necessary or rightful end, I leave for others to 
decide. That the able statesman believed the war was just—demanded by 
the bad faith and aggressive acts of Mexico—is hardly to be doubted. That 
finding himself embarrassed, in the administration of the War Department, 
by the jealousies of political opponents and the rivalries of friends, he gave 
opportunity to accusations of bad faith, is well known; but it always seemed 
that, while loyal to his political party, he foresaw, rather than dévised, the 
means of thwarting the ulterior designs of both. Still, there was abundant 
evidence that the administration intended, from the commencement of the 
campaign, that General Scott should not bring the war to a close. Some 
persons in the confidence of the President and the War Department were 
under the impression that the better organization of the army in the field, 
and the capture of Vera Cruz, would terminate the service of the Command- 
ing General in Mexico. The extraordinary delay of transports for troops, 
and of vessels bringing surf-boats for landing them, and of other vessels 
bringing the necessary material for the reduction of Vera Cruz, threatened, 
indeed, to make the capture of that city and its fortress the end of the 
campaign. Though troops destined for the expedition were assembled 
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at the Brazos and Tampico by the last of January, it was not until the 15th 
of February that the General was enabled to set sail. Touching at Tam- 
pico, he reviewed the command of General Twiggs, and prepared a General 
Order, announcing the organization of his army, and directed to the pres- 
ervation of its mora/e while in the enemy’s country. Re-embarking on the 
steamship Massachusetts, he arrived at the anchorage off the island of 
Lobos, some sixty miles south of Tampico, on the 20th. General Worth’s 
division sailed from Brazos on the 25th, and that of General Twiggs, from 
Tampico, on the 28th of February. On the 2d of March, General Worth, 
and most of the fleet of transports, having arrived at the rendezvous off 
the island of Lobos, the General Order prepared at Tampico was published 
to the army, and the whole fleet got under way for the anchorage off Point 
Anton Lizardo—thirteen miles south of Vera Cruz. On the 7th, the Gen- 
eral, accompanied by the several division and brigade commanders, the 
principal officers of the staff, engineers, ordnance and artillery, Commo- 
dore Connor and other officers of the naval squadron, went on board the 
captured steamer Petrita, for the ostensible purpose of reconnoitering the 
coast north and south of Vera Cruz. The real purpose was to leave the 
Mexicans in doubt as to the place of landing, which the General had already 
determined should be made at a point opposite the island of Sacrificios, 
only three or four miles south of the city. This reconnaissance at one 
time threatened to prove disastrous. The course of the steamer lay inside 
of a line of coral reefs—Blanquillas—which brought her within range of 
the heavy guns of the castle of San Juande Ulloa. As the boats and tend- 
ers of the naval squadron had repeatedly made the passage unmolested by 
the guns of San Juan, the naval commander supposed it beyond their reach. 
In this he was mistaken ; and, for a few minutes, the commanders of both 
army and navy, and nearly the whole staff of the army, became a target 
to the heavy batteries of the castle. Some of their shot passed astern, 
some athwart the bow of our little steamer, and one or two just cleared the 
top of her wheel-house. Happily, we were just beyond reach of the Mexi- 
can guns, or the army might have been left without general or staff officers, 
and the naval squadron without a commodore or captain. The effect of 
such a disaster can hardly be estimated. To risk it was an act of gross 
rashness, because it was not necessary for attaining the end proposed by 
the reconnaissance. One fair hit, amidships of the Petrita, and the history 
of our great Civil War would not contain the names of Robert E. Lee, Jo- 
seph E. Johnston, Beauregard, Meade, and others of more or less note who 
served in the War of the Rebellion. 

On the oth of March, Worth’s command was transferred to navy ves- 
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sels and steamers, and the British, French, and Spanish vessels of war 
vacated the anchorage between the island of Sacrificios and the main 
shore. The whole fleet—war vessels and transports—then moved to the 
anchorage, and the landing was effected without serious opposition. By 
the 12th, the troops were in position, and the engineers were busily 
engaged in examination of the environs of the city, and establishing bat- 
teries. The work was delayed by the occurrence of a violent gale—a 
“ norther ”"—which not only prevented the landing of heavy ordnance, but 
beached and wrecked several of the transports which were anchored near 
the shore. 

On the 22d, seven of the ten-inch mortars being in position, the sur- 
render of the place was formally demanded. Captain Joseph E. Johnston, 
of the Topographical Engineers, was bearer of the summons. Preceded 
by a trumpeter displaying a white flag, and accompanied by an interpreter, 
the gallant soldier advanced toward the walls and sounded “the Parley.” 
Our camp was behind the ridge of very high sand-hills south-west of the 
town, and curiosity, heightened by what seemed so like the gesta of the 
knights of old, led many of our comrades to climb to the summit of the 
hill to witness as much as possible of the novel spectacle of summoning the 
surrender of a walled city. The General could not restrain his impatience 
enough to await the return of his herald; but, accompanied by his aids, 
rode along the beach to intercept his return. Captain Johnston was told 
that the answer which he brought to the “American Commander,” was 
“‘ the only one consistent with the honor of the garrison.” 

The General did not expect the place to surrender at his demand, but 
the prompt refusal, emphasized by a shot from the town, by way of dei- 
ance, seemed to arouse all the combativeness of his nature. Turning to one 
of his aids, he said: “‘ Ride to the batteries as fast as possible, and tell them 
to commence firing! If they don’t open within five minutes, I shall feel 
disgraced!” And so the ball was opened. 

To the greater number of those engaged all this was like the realization 
of adream. Vera Cruz was, perhaps, the only walled city they had ever 
seen. The curling smoke, the quick flash and booming sound from the 
cannon, the shriek of shot and shells, had all the interest of novelty, though 
it was hard to realize that what was passing was different from the artillery 
and mortar practice so often witnessed on the banks of the Hudson; and 
the casualties were so few that they seemed more like the results of 
accident than of hostility. On the fifth day of the bombardment a memo- 
rial was received from the English, French, Spanish, and Prussian Consuls, 
asking a partial truce to enable them and the women and children of Vera 
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Cruz to retire from the city. Due notice of the investment, and of the 
impending bombardment, had been given, and the blockade had been left 
open to consuls and other neutrals, to whom safe-conducts were offered 
up to the 22d of the month. It was manifest that the consuls and 
neutrals, advised of the slender means at hand for prosecuting the siege, 
had chosen to remain and give the Mexicans the moral support of their 
presence in the beleaguered city. But the experience of a few days awak- 
ened “sentiments of humanity ” that before were dormant. Now, “they 
supposed that General Scott did not wish to make war upon neutrals, or 
on women and children!” “By no means!” the General replied; “but all 
that was duly considered. Opportunity and safeguards to neutrals leaving 
the city were tendered. You chose to remain. You now want to go out, 
to enable our enemies to prolong a hopeless defense, and augment our cas- 
ualties. We, too, have women and children who, by the prolonged resist- 
ance which your presence has encouraged, are liable to be made widows 
and orphans. You shall remain where you are, and I will receive no 
proposals from the town unless made with a view to its immediate sur- 
render.” 

Meantime, General Landero had succeeded General Morales in the com- 
mand of Vera Cruz. On the morning of the 26th the new commander 
made proposals for its surrender. Generals Worth and Pillow, Colonel 
Totten, the Chief of Engineers, and, later, one of the navy captains were 
appointed commissioners, on the part of General Scott, to discuss and 
draw up the conditions of capitulation. They met the Mexican commis- 
sioners near an old limekiln somewhere between our lines and the town. 
The conference lasted until nightfall, when the commissioners returned, 
and, led by General Worth, came to head-quarters to make their report. 
Nothing had been concluded. “Well, General,” said Worth, “they are 
only trying to gain time—they don’t mean to surrender; they evidently 
expect forces from the interior to come to their aid and compel us to raise 
the siege, or else to keep us dilly-dallying until the yellow fever does it for 
them. You will have to assault the town, and I am ready to do it with my 
division,” “ But,” replied the Commanding General, “ what did they say ? 
Did they make no proposition?” “Oh,” said Worth, “they had drawn up 
some propositions which I declined to receive. I told them it was quite 
useless to propose terms—they would not be entertained. I did, however, 
consent to receive, informally, the proposals which they desired to lay before 
you. It is understood that if nothing is received from you in the mean 
time, the fire will be renewed at six o’clock tomorrow morning. Here is 
the paper; but you will find it only a ruse to gain time.” 
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“Well, gentlemen,” said General Scott, “we can do no more to-night ; 
we must havesleep. Good-night!” And the commissioners retired. 

I had been directed to remain “ within hearing distance,” when the re- 
turn of the commissioners was announced, and so was seated near the Gen- 
eral’s tent as Worth came out. I rose as he approached, when, stopping 
for a moment, he said: “ Well, Mr. , it is just as I expected; we have 
the game in our hands, but I am afraid it will end ina muss. The Mexi- 
cans are only trying to gain time; they do not mean to surrender. We 
ought to assault the place to-morrow morning. I am ready to make the 
assault with my own division, as I have just told General Scott, but I am 
afraid it will be deferred until it is too late. I wash my hands of it.” And 
so he passed on. He was hardly out of hearing when the General’s head 
appeared at the opening of his tent. “Is General Worth gone? Call Mr. 
——, and ——; I want you all.” A// included the acting adjutant-general, 
Henry L. Scott, three aids-de-camp, and the Spanish secretary, Mr. Cox. 
The General handed the rejected proposals to Mr. Cox, saying: “ Now let 
us hear the English of what these Mexican generals have to say.” Their 
proposals were expressed under six heads, the substance of which was that 
the City of Vera Cruz, its two forts of Santiago and Concepcion, and the 
Castle or Fortress of San Juan de Ulloa should be evacuated by the Mexi- 
can army. That they should be allowed to march out with drums beating 
and colors flying, salute their flag, and retire by the road to Jalapa. That 
protection should be given to the persons and property of private citizens 
and foreign neutrals, and that churches, religious houses, and the exercises 
of religion, should be protected against insult or injury. 

On hearing this paper read, the General was both surprised and annoyed. 
He at once declared it quite evident that the Mexicans were only trying 
to save appearances while submitting to the inevitable. “The commis- 
sioners,” he added, “ought to have so understood it. And now I am 
compelled to override their action, or be answerable for the lives of two 
or three thousand men, which would inevitably be sacrificed in an assault 
of the town. How could they help seeing that these Mexican generals 
were only seeking an excuse for doing to-day what they knew they must 
do to-morrow?” He then dictated a brief reply to the propositions so 
informally received. The terms now offered differed from those of his 
original demand only in accepting the surrender of the Castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa with that of the city and its forts. The garrisons were 
permitted to march out and stack their arms and colors. They were then 
formally surrendered as prisoners of war and paroled. As to other matters 
embraced in the six propositions, what was asked would have been 
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accorded without stipulation. The form of convention was granted to the 
pride of the garrison, while, virtually, it was a surrender “ at discretion.” 

The articles of capitulation were signed and exchanged on the evening 
of the 27th. 

Upwards of four thousand prisoners, six thousand stand of arms, eight 
hundred pieces of artillery, and possession of the only valuable port on 
the Gulf coast of Mexico, with its great Fortress of San Juan de Ulloa— 
the key to the country and its capital—were the first-fruits of the capture 
of ‘Vera Cruz the Heroic.” Considering the duration of the bombard- 
ment, and the enormous expenditure of shot and shells by both besiegers 
and besieged, the actual loss of life was almost inconsiderable. 

Naturally there were more casualties in the town, upon which the fire 
of our batteries converged, and where every bursting shell did the work of 
destruction—sometimes of death—than in the camps and batteries of the 
besiegers. 

On the morning of the 29th our army entered the city. Its march was 
along the beach, in full view of the British, French, and Spanish war 
vessels, as well as the ships of the American squadron, whose guns 
thundered forth a grand salute. As the General came abreast the Ameri- 
can flag-ship, the yards were manned, and cheer after cheer was given in 
his honor. 

Propriety demanded that no demonstrations of sympathy or rejoicing 
should be made by the neutral vessels. But as we came opposite to the 
British flag-ship, the sailors sprang to the hammock-nettings and lower 
rigging, and, to the apparent annoyance of their officers, gave three rous- 
ing hurrahs, in proof that “blood is thicker than water,” and will some- 
times overpower the proprieties. 

Only a part of the army actually entered the town. The General 
was met at the gate through which the entry was made by the Alcalde, 
who went through the form of presenting the keys of the city, and 
Vera Cruz was ours. It had seemed almost incredible that so strong 
a place had so soon yielded to the attack of our little army of about ten 
thousand effective men. But as we entered on the side most exposed to 
the fire of our batteries, all wonder ceased. What had been dwellings and 
shops of substantial masonry were now mere heaps of rubbish, with here 
and there some fragment of wall rising above them to mark where a house 
had stood before the destruction came. But the Castle or Fortress of San 
Juan presented quite another appearance: it was almost uninjured, and 
stood as a witness to the sound judgment which directed the mode of 
attack. The fortress had once been captured by a French fleet, whose 
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success was due, in part, to the accidental explosion of a magazine, and in 
part to the apathy or disaffection of the garrison. Its gray walls showed 
here and there a slight dent or abrasion, but neither the French nor the 
American guns had seriously injured them. But when the city with its 
two forts, Santiago and Concepcion, had succumbed, the ultimate reduction 
of the castle was a certainty, and further resistance, without hope of 
succor, was only to assure the destruc ion of the city and its defenses. 
General Scott was so confident of this, that, wishing to spare the town, his 
first demand was limited to its surrender; and was coupled with a promise 
not to construct new batteries within its limits, nor to employ those 
already existing in the reduction of the castle. But the Mexican general 
understood the situation in this regard; and when the surrender of the 
town became a necessity, gave up the fortress as untenable. 

There was some apprehension of a display of irreverence or rudeness in 
churches, or elsewhere, to religious monuments or symbols, either through 
the prejudices or the ignorance of some of our soldiers. One of our 
Catholic officers took an opportunity to give an intimation of this to the 
General, adding the remark that such conduct on our part could not fail 
to provoke the resentment of every Mexican: even of those most indif- 
ferent to the precepts of their religion. “Well thought of,” said the 
General; “I put all the churches and convents under your charge. You 
may post sentinels over every one of them, and I will hold you responsible 
for their protection from insult and injury.” No wanton sacrilege was 
committed by our soldiery in Vera Cruz. — 

A few days after the capitulation a small vessel, partly laden with ice, 
arrived at the port. Possibly this was suggestive, certainly it was in this 
connection, in point of time, that the General invited the division and 
brigade commanders, and the chiefs of staff and staff corps, to what Mr. 
Oldbuck would have called a symposion at head-quarters. Being the only 
“ junior officer” present, I had opportunity to practice the part of respect- 
ful listener. The conversation naturally turned from recent incidents to 
past experiences. Several of the officers present had been companions in 
arms in what was yet commonly called “the last war,” in 1812-14. 

By direct questions, as well as casual references to its principal events, 
the General was led to describe the battles of Queenstown Heights and 
Chippewa ; and to rehearse several interesting occurrences of the cam- 
paign in Canada. There was no boasting in the language or manner of 
description, nor a display of that more offensive form of pride which apes 
humility. A general could not well describe events conceived and executed 
by himself, or under his immediate direction, as if he had little or no part 
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in them. All present knew that he had been solicited to describe certain 
incidents of what had long been part of history ; yet I well remember the 
glances exchanged between three or four of the higher officers present, 
that told their object in leading the conversation to the Canadian frontier. 
It seemed to me that I could already hear their derisive laugh, and the 
accusations of egotism and vanity, in return for an unaffected, truthful narra- 
tion, frankly given at their own request. When the company had left, the 
General began his habitual forward-and-back walk across the room. Pos- 
sibly he had noticed some indications of nervousness on my part, and it 
annoyed him. However this may have been, he suddenly halted in his 
walk, and, turning to me, said, “Young gentleman! I hope, I sincerely 
hope, that you do not think me too great a fool to know that I sometimes 
say silly things.” It was an awkward moment for me, but I replied by 
saying: “ General, you have said nothing silly; nothing that could have 
been left unsaid without ungraciousness or affectation.” ‘What is the 
matter, then ?—what annoys you?” “I was annoyed,” I answered, “ be- 
cause I knew that the subject of your discourse was introduced for a pur- 
pose by those who are not your friends.” “Stop, sir!” said the General, 
“you shall not make use of your position to prejudice me against others!” 
“T certainly do not wish to,” I answered ; “ but I remember to have heard 
you say that an aid-de-camp ought to be eyes and ears, as well as mouth- 
piece, to his general, and I have told you the truth.” But he was slow 
to believe that pretended friends were false, until the mask was thrown 
aside and the false friends became the open enemy. Inthis case the reve- 
lation was not long deferred. 

The vexatious delays complained of at Brazos were now re-enacted at 
Vera Cruz. Every effort was made to obtain draught animals for the army, 
for the Vomito was not likely to await our departure. Animals belonging 
to sutlers and private parties were seized through “ military necessity,” 
until the indispensable amount of transportation was secured. Then the 
order of march in thedirection of the capital was issued, giving the advance 
to the division of General Twiggs. A few hours after the publication of 
the order, General Worth was announced at head-quarters. He entered 
with an air of constraint that told the nature of his errand before a word 
wasuttered. Declining the invitation to be seated, he said: “I have come, 
General, to ask a question, if you will give me permission.” Assent being 
given, he continued: “It is to ask why I am to be disgraced.” Ina tone 
of quiet deliberation and self-control, Scott replied: “I will not affect 
ignorance of your meaning. You refer to the order forthe advance. But, 
General Worth, I have been too long your friend to be suspected of a 
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desire to do you an injustice! Nor will I be unjust to others. It would 
be unjust to the rest of this army to allow your command always to have 
the advance. Others should have it inturn; and I will not do an injustice 
to please my best friend.’’ Worth could make no reply, but said that he, 
and his officers as well, felt that they had been degraded. To this General 
Scott answered: “ But you have no right to hold such feelings. You and 
your officers know, or ought to know, that what you claim, almost as a 
right, would be a gross injustice to the rest of this army.” Silenced, but 
dissatisfied, Worth withdrew, vexed that he could not always have the post 
of honor, and angry at knowing himself to be wholly in the wrong. He 
never forgave it. It is easier for some natures to forgive a wrong received 
than the occasion of their own wrong-doing. How far other influences than 
selfish greed of military distinction were then at work in the mind of 
Worth I do not know; but it is certain that, consciously or unconsciously, he 
thenceforth became a factor in carrying out the programme of the Adminis- 
tration (?). The time had come for beginning the work of vanquishing the 
victor, and one leader of the army of conquest was in position. A second 
was always ready—a kind of free-lance in the service of General Pillow, and 
a favorite and protég?é of President Polk—it was Pillow himself. 

Perhaps no calling or profession affords a better field for the study of 
human nature, in its selfish aspect, than that of arms. The politician, 
whether he wears the toga or the sword, may afford, like Cesar, to refuse 
a regal crown, that seeming modesty may insure its final possession. But 
the true soldier glories in his greed for honors. It arouses his mental 
powers and gives strength to his arm. Without it he is too tame for the 
eager strife of war. The world has had but one Washington—one great 
soldier-patriot—and of him a poet has dared to write: 


“Nature designed thee for a hero’s mold, 
But ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold.” 


We applaud the soldier who perils his life for honor; but it must be 
honor allied to loyalty and right: a stern sense of honor must go with 
him to the battle, or he is only a selfish trickster or hired assassin. 

I remember meeting General Pillow, after some question relating to 
rank or precedence had been decided in his favor by the Commander-in- 
Chief, when the protégé of President Polk seemed quite overcome with 
admiration of General Scott. Whether it was displayed for transmission 
I cannot say, but I remember the effusion with which he said, “I will be 
his friend as long as I live.” Only a few months later it became certain 
that he was so thoroughly hostile, as well as false, to his commander, that 
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nothing but his utter insignificance could relieve the weight of infamy due 
to his intrigues and pretensions. He, too, could correspond with the gov- 
ernment, quite unofficially, without the visé of the Commanding General, 
and thus assist in “taking the wind out of his sails.” 

I do not hesitate to name these two generals, because their combined 
enmity became matter of record; and their determined and bitter hostility 
was only commensurate with the professions of grateful friendship they so 
loudly proclaimed, until hostility promised larger rewards. Both knew 
that the government was not politically friendly to General Scott, and 
they trusted to its protecting egis when selfish interests might conflict 
with duty. 

In a large army small cabals of dissatisfied grumblers, are ‘sure to exist, 
and may have little weight ; but in small commands, where the chiefs are 
few in number and have almost hourly communication with each other, 
such cliques assume proportions almost of mutiny. And when both the 
head of the state and his minister, eager to find some pretext to rob a 
commander of his laurels, lend willing ears to the clamors of discontented 
selfishness, the temporary success of intrigues and slanders is assured. 

Such was the condition of the Commanding General, in reference to his 
subordinate commanders on the one hand and to the War Department on 
the other, when the army began its march from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. It is not strange that, irritated by repeated failures of promised 
support from home, harassed by the intrigues of his lieutenants and their 
satellites, and soured by the ingratitude of those who owed so much—even 
their power to injure him—to his friendship, his naturally quick temper 
was not always under wise control. From these various sources came the 
elements of that opportunity which the Secretary had foreseen—oppor- 
tunity not to strip him of the laurels so nobly earned, but to entwine the 
wreath with loathsome nettles. 

The histories of all countries and of every age give examples of like 
rewards for great and successful service. Columbus earned poverty and 
imprisonment by the discovery of the New World. Warren Hastings was 
subjected to years of trial, loaded with insult, and robbed of wealth, for 
giving an empire to the British Crown. And a grateful country gave a 
Court of Inquiry in lieu of a triumph to the Conqueror of Mexico. And 
so the world witnessed one more of those examples of ingratitude which 
almost make one doubt if men should choose their rulers. A life devoted 
to a nation’s service, great deeds, so tempered by discretion that one may 
well question whether the victories of the battle-field were equal in merit to 
the less glittering conquests of peace, unsullied fame—all, weighed in the 
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balance of popular esteem against clownish jests and tricks of party manage- 
ment, were held as “trifles light as air.” In spite of long and brilliant 
service which never met defeat ; in spite of his great abilities in the conduct 
of great affairs, it became the cue of his enemies and the fashion with the 
mob to see in his noblest actions the proofs of vanity and self-conceit. I 
entered his military family with some apprehensions of tyrannous control 
and a demand for profound respect for something not worthy of it. For 
the few months that I remained there his convenience required that I should 
eat at his table and sleep within sound of hisvoice. I generally wrote at the 
same table, and literally lived with him for at least twenty of the twenty- 
four hours of every day. To say that I saw no weakness, no evidence of 
vanity or self-conceit, would be to say that he was not human, or that I 
was more stupid than I am willing to admit. But I did see a man, not free 
from defects of temper, but trying to be just—a man absolutely intolerant 
of wrong where the wrong was clearly seen—as free from personal vanity 
as any man of the world I have ever met, but so singularly frank and con- 
fiding to thase whom he trusted that the absence of that reticence of sus- 
picion—which we so generally see—gave occasion to charges of vanity and 
conceit. Again, he had certain peculiarities of language and manner which 
served as butts to the shafts of ill-natured ridicule of which his enemies 
were unsparing. Even when bent with age, and yielding to the sure 
approach of death, he indicated what he conceived to be the only mode of 
suppressing the great rebellion, his words were held up to derision as the 
senseless drivel of senility. Yet the great General who so worthily fills his 
place did, after all, but crush the monster born of treason and fanaticism 
in the folds of that “ Anaconda,” whose name was made in derision a 
synonym for the folly of imbecile old age. It was eminently proper that 
the conceptions of Scott, zw Ais dotage, should be approved and executed 
by the “ zusanity” of Sherman. 


Chiles Linen 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1861-1862 IN KENTUCKY 


UNFOLDED THROUGH THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ITS LEADERS 
THIRD PAPER 


Grant to Halleck, February 3: “ Will be off up the Tennessee at three 
o'clock. Command, twenty-three regiments.” Buell to Thomas, February 
2 (desirous to make the most out of Halleck’s move), asks : “‘ What now is 
the condition of the roads? How soon could you march, and how leng do 
you suppose it would take you to reach Knoxville? . . . Please answer at 
once.” Buell to Halleck, same day: “ The destruction of the bridges on 
the Tennessee and Cumberland by gunboats, I believe to be feasible. .. . 
This accomplished, the taking and holding of Forts Henry and Dover (Don- 
elson) would be comparatively easy. Without that I should fear the force 
you name could not hold both points. J¢ wall not do to be driven away. 
. . . In fact, 10,000 men, under Buckner and Floyd, left Bowling Green on 
the 22d, to go it was said to Paris, though they stopped at Russellville. 


That may have been because your force went back. I do not hear of the 
Virginia reinforcements having started yet.* ..." February 4, Buell 
orders McCook to “ try and ascertain whether the Confederates have made 
any preparation for defense this side of Bowling Green, by throwing up 


works or felling trees... . 

Halleck to McClellan, February 5: “. .. Bombardment of Fort Henry 
now going on. Our troops have landed three miles below.”. Foote to 
Halieck: “I have the honor to report that on the 6¢/ ius¢., at 12.30 o'clock 
P.M., I made an attack on Fort Henry on the Tennessee River, ... The 
firing continued ... until the rebel flag was hauled down after a severe 
and closely contested action of one hour and fifteen minutes. . . .” 

Grant to Halleck, February 6, “ Fort Henry is ours. The gunboats 
silenced the batteries before the investment was completed. I think the 
garrison must have commenced the retreat last night.+. . . I shall take and 
destroy Fort Donelson on the 8th,and return to Fort Henry.” Grant was 
mistaken ; for the infantry did not begin the retreat on Fort Donelson, till 
just before the flag was hauled down; and, thanks to the demonstration of 


* These were nevertheless the reinforcements on which Halleck said he had based his move- 
ment. 5 
+ See Tilghman’s report on the surrender of Fort Henry. Vol. vii., Record, ete. 
Voi. XIV.—No. 6.—38 
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Halleck, ordered January 6, Fort Donelson was not taken on the 8th, and 
so far as human judgment can decide would not have been taken on the 
16th but for mental vagaries onthe part of the Confederate leaders which 
may be classed as Providential. February 1, Halleck scorns co-operation 
after Buell had informed him that it would take him several days of prep- 
aration before he could seriously engage the enemy, and on the 5th, the 
day before Fort Henry was attacked, he telegraphs Buell, “ Our advanc- 
ing column is moving up the Tennessee—twenty-three regiments. More 
will soon follow. Can’t you make a diversion in our favor by threatening 
Bowling Green?” To which Buell responded on the same day: “ My 
position does not admit of diversion. My moves must be real ones, and I 
shall move at once, unless I am restrained by orders concerning other plans. 
Progress must be slow for me. Must repair the railroad as we advance. 
It must probably be twelve days before we can be in front of Bowling 
Green.” Let us suppose now that Halleck had not made the demonstration 
ordered on the 6th of January, and that when he had made up his mind to 
make the serious movement, say on the’24th of January, the day on which he 
called on C. F. Smith fora report on the country, condition of the roads, etc., 
between the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, he had frankly informed 
the General-in-chief of his ability to move, Buell on February 7 would 
have had his twelve days, and it would follow that the 8,000 men ordered 
from Bowling Green to Clarksville would still be at Bowling Green, and 
that Buell would have been in front of that place and on its flanks, and 
that the forts on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers would have ‘easily 
been carried, and the force at Bowling Green captured or routed. Halleck 
to McClellan, February 5: “ It is reported that 10,000 men have left Bowl- 
ing Green by railroad to reinforce Fort Henry.* Can’t you send me some 
infantry regiments from Ohio? Answer.” We have seen when and why 
8,000 men left Bowling Green for Clarksville. McClellan to Buell, Febru- 
ary 5,7 P.M.: “ Halleck telegraphs that report says 10,000 men left Bowl- 
ing Green by railroad to reinforce Fort Henry, and asks for regiments from 
Ohio. If report true, can you not assist by a demonstration in direction 
of Bowling Green? Communicate with Halleck and assist him if possi- 
ble. Please reply.” McClellan to Halleck, February 5, 7 P.M.: “ Have 
telegraphed Buell to communicate with you, and suggested demonstration 
on Bowling Green. . . . Cannot well spare more” (troops) “ thence from 
Buell unless it be absolutely necessary. Please communicate fully with 
Buell and with me.” Buell to McClellan, February 5, 11 P.M.: “I am 
communicating with him (Halleck). Bowling Green is secure from any 


* See Buell’s telegram of the 3d, and see how it has grown in the transmission. 
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immediate apprehension of attack by being strongly fortified behind a 
river, by obstructions on the roads for nearly the whole distance between 
us (40 miles) and by the condition of the roads themselves. Can only 
be threatened with heavy artillery. No demonstration, therefore, is prac- 
ticable. I will send him a brigade.” Buell to Halleck, February 5: “I 
will reinforce your column by a brigade from Green River, if you abso- 
lutely require it; otherwise, I have use for it. Do I understand you are 
moving up the Tennessee River only? You must not fail.” Buell to 
McClellan, February 5: “The delay ‘caused by the want of transporta- 
tion, and when that shall be remedied, the insuperable obstacles to the 
advance of a suztable column into east Tennessee in the present con- 
dition of the roads, impel me to proceed at once against Bowling Green, 
leaving the other to be resumed when it is possible. I am unwilling to 
swerve from the execution of your plan without advising you of the mean- 
ing of it and knowing that you will acquiesce in the necessity for it. 
Since I commenced this dispatch, General Halleck telegraphs me: ‘Our 
advance column is moving upon the enemy. Can’t you make a diver- 
sion in our favor by threatening Bowling Green?’ My position does 
not admit of diversion; my-moves must be in earnest and I propose to 
move at once. Our progress will not be rapid, for the railroad has to 
be repaired as we go, but we will try to make it sure. J/ hope General 
Halleck has weighed his work well.” General Halleck had weighed his 
work well. He knew that when his movement was begun, the whole 
power of the government must be thrown in to prevent it from being a 
failure, and that even Buell, treated with contumely as he had been, could 
not in very selfishness be a laggard in his aid. Buell’s letters show that 
swallowing his just resentment, he came forward, like a true soldier, and 
still higher like a man who put the “cause” foremost, to do his best in 
Halleck’s aid! Buell to Halleck, February 5: “My plan of operations 
was sketched in the letter I wrote you. You have, I learn from your letter 
and dispatches, entered upon what would have concerned it on your side, 
and that is a very important part of it. I regret that we could not have 
consulted upon it earlier, because my work must first be slow. Besides, 
since I wrote you those plans have been changed, or at least suspended in 
consequence of the diversion of a large part of my efficient force for other 
objects, which the General-in-chief urged as of primary importance, namely, 
our advance into east Tennessee. I have, however, in consequence of the 
want of transportation, and more than all, the impassable condition of the 
roads, urged him to allow me to resume my original plan, and if I am not 
restricted shall enter upon its execution at once. My troops have, how- 
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ever, been thrown somewhat out of position, and it will take some days to 
get them into place. My progress too, must be slow, for we are depend- 
ent upon the railroad for supplies, and that we must repair as we go, the 
enemy having very much damaged it between Green River and Bowling 
Green, forty miles. That will take ten or twelve days, . . . and the con- 
dition of roads will, I fear, effectually bar any plan of attack which will 
depend on celerity of movement. I think it is quite plain that the center 
of the enemy’s line—that which you are now moving against—is the de- 
cisive point of his whole front, as it is also the most vulnerable. If it is 
held, or even the bridges on the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers de- 
stroyed, and your force maintains itself near those points, Bowling Green 
will speedily fall, and Columbus will soon follow. The work which you 
have undertaken is therefore of the very highest importance, without refer- 
ence to the injurious effects of a failure. There is not in the whole field of 
operations a point at which every man you can raise can be employed with 
more effect—or with the prospect of as important result.” 

McClellan, who did not seem to duly estimate the way in which his 
orders and wishes had been disregarded, and Buell’s plans, which he had 
formally adopted, broken up by Halleck, wrote to Halleck, February 6: 
“You may rely on it that you have the confidence of all here: I will not 
repeat to you that you have mine. The roads being impassable between 
Buell and his opponents, it now becomes a question whether we cannot 
throw all our available force by the two rivers upon Nashville. Can we 
move them now in that manner? I will try to-night to write you my views 
more fully.” McClellan had forgotten that many letters expressing his 
views had been utterly disregarded, but his memory might have reached 
back to his letter of January 29. Halleck to McClellan, February 6, 6.30 
P.M.: “Fort Henry is largely reinforced, both from Bowling Green and 
Columbus. They intend to make a stand there.* Unless I get more forces 
I may fail to take it; but the attack must help General Buell to move for- 
ward. ... J was not ready to move, but deemed best to anticipate the arrival 
of Beauregard’s forces.”+ UWHere the major-general commanding the de- 
partment of Missouri gravely tells the General-in-chief, that though not 
ready to move, he has, without consultation with the General-in-chief,{ 
begun a campaign of great importance, which he knew should involve con- 
cert of action by Buell, and solely on the flimsy story of a deserter. This 


* Halleck had made a movement against interior lines. 

+ See telegram of McClellan to Halleck and Buell, dated January 29, 1862. 

t The movement, as it was ordered, was in opposition to the expressed plans of the Presi- 
dent and General-in-chief. ; 
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story had moreover come from army headquarters, and if the General-in- 
chief had attached any importance to it, it would have been accompanied 
by some order or advice. In Halleck’s letter of instructions to Grant of 
January 30, he said: “A telegram from Washington states that Beauregard 
left Manassas four days ago with fifteen regiments for the line of Columbus 
and Bowling Green,” a very decided change from the comparatively unim- 
portant story of the deserter. McClellan to Buell, February 6: “ Halleck 
telegraphs that Fort Henry is largely reinforced from Columbus and 
Bowling Green. If road so bad in your front had we not better throw all 
available force on Forts Henry and Donelson? What think you of mak- 
ing that the main line of operations? Answer quick.’’ McClellan to Buell, 
February 6: “If it becomes necessary to detach largely from your com- 
mand to support Grant, ought you not to goin person? Reply, and if 
yes, I will inform Halleck .. .” 

If from the beginning of military movements during the rebellion, there 
ever was a time for an order from the General-in-chief, taking into account 
the utter impossibility of any movement in Buell’s front, except at a snail- 
like pace, and the gravity of the situation as understood by McClellan and 
Buell, it was on that day, although now we know that at the time when 
the dispatches from Halleck and McClellan were written, Fort Henry with 
its garrison of 80 men had fallen. We know also that it was not rein- 
forced. McClellan’s idea of the true line of main operations, as given in 
the first of the above dispatches, was indisputable. Why had he not car- 
ried out his ideas before? Halleck to McClellan, February 6, received 
10.P.M.: “If you can give me, in addition to what I have in this depart- 
ment, 10,000 men, I will take Fort Henry, cut the enemy’s line and para- 
lyze Columbus. Give me 25,000 men and I will threaten Nashville and 
cut off railroad communication so as to force the enemy to abandon 
Bowling Green without a battle.” The man who had taken it upon him- 
self to teach the President the art of war should have known that the 
occupation of Clarksville would have compelled the evacuation of Bowling 
Green and Columbus, and we must give to Halleck the credit for that much 
of sagacity,and charge the telegram to another account. McClellan to 
Halleck, February 6, 7 P.M.: “ Buell telegraphs roads are impassable to 
Bowling Green. Has sent you a brigade. I have placed nine additional 
regiments az As disposal to send to the Tennessee River, or use himself if 
he can advance on Bowling Green. Buell will assist you. Is a sudden 
dash on Columbus practicable if Buell can send troops?” 

Buell to McClellan, February 6, 12 P.M.: “The whole move is right in 
its strategical bearing, but commenced by Halleck without appreciation— 
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preparation or concert—now become of vast magnitude. I was myself 
thinking of a change of the line to support it when I received your dis- 
patch. It will have to be made in the face of 50,000 if not 60,000 men, and 
is hazardous. I will answer definitely in the morning.” The mistake of 
Buell’s life was that, overestimating the strength of the enemy, he did not 
accept the idea of the General-in-chief and go with his troops to take the 
supreme command on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. Halleck to 
Buell, February 6, in answer to the dispatch from Buell of the 5th, before 
he knows of the surrender of Fort Henry: “The enemy is concentrating 
his forces on Fort Henry by railroad. It is said that Beauregard arrived 
there last night, but without his troops. The bombardment is now going 
on. The boats are in the Tennessee and the troops between that and the 
Cumberland. From what part of Green River can you advance a brigade 
to co-operate? If necessary / can throw a column across the Cumberland 
to facilitate the movement.” 

This dispatch is very wild—it was impossible for any credible report, as 
to the reinforcements for Fort Henry, to reach Halleck, and if he believed 
the story he could hardly promise to throw a column across the Cumber- 
land. Buell to Halleck, February 6: “I propose to send the brigade by 
water from the mouth of the Green River to form a junction with you” 
—also at 6.30 P.M., of same day: “I can send you two regiments from 
Indiana and six from Ohio. Telegraph the Governor of Ohio the point 
at which you will have his regiments, Those from Indiana I have directed 
to Cairo, hearing that you want them there. Please let me know what you 
do. ... Do you require light batteries?” Halleck to Buell, February 6: 
“Send the brigade up the Cumberland, and I will have a gunboat at Smith- 
land to protect the transports. They can land near Dover, and operate on 
either side as may be required. If we can reduce Fort Henry, the gun- 
boats will proceed up the river to destroy all bridges. I am satisfied that 
the enemy intend to make a desperate stand at that place and will rein- 
force it from Bowling Green and Fort Columbus.” Halleck here speaks of 
having the brigade land near Dover (Fort Donelson), and operating on 
either side of the river. Dover is several miles away from Grant’s force, and 
the sending of an isolated brigade there would hardly be in accordance 
with the simplest rules of warfare, and taking into account that he has 
asked for aid decause Fort Henry has deen largely reinforced, and that he 
would on that account want all his forces in one body, the dispatch is 
incomprehensible. Halleck also, in opposition to his former dispatches, 
which announced that Fort Henry is largely reinforced, now says the 
enemy will reinforce it from Bowling Green and Columbus. The dispatch 
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is easily understood, if it is assumed that at the time when it was sent 
Halleck had received notice of the fall of Fort Henry. Unfortunately, 
the dispatches have not the hours of delivery upon them. The fort sur- 
rendered at 1.45 P.M. A fast steamer could have been at Paducah at 4.30 
P.M., and by 5 P.M. Halleck coudd have been in possession of the informa- 
tion. What time Grant’s dispatch of the 6th, reporting the fall of Fort 
Henry, was sent off, the papers do not record. 

In the military history of Grant, it is stated that ‘ Grant’s advance ar- 
rived in the rear of the place about half an hour after the surrender,” and 
further on that ‘‘ Grant at once telegraphed to Halleck” the fall of the fort. 
Buell, however, does not intend to have a brigade of his “ picked up” by 
the enemy, and telegraphs on the 6th to Halleck: “ Do you say send the 
brigade up the Cumberland River to land near Dover? Is not the enemy 
in possession of the route across from Dover? Please describe Grant’s 
position and the enemy’s.” Buell, to render all possible assistance, orders 
Thomas back with all speed from Somerset to the railroad at Lebanon, 
and Crittenden’s division from South Carrolton to Calhoun, a point on 
Green River from which it could go by boat to the Cumberland or Ten- 
nessee River. On the 6th,.also, Grant reports to Halleck: “ Fort Henry 
is ours. . . . I shall take and destroy Fort Donelson on the 8th and return 
to Fort Henry.” The idea of choosing either Fort Henry or Fort Donel- 
son as a base is not understood and is nowhere explained by General Grant 
so far as I can learn. Halleck to McClellan, February 7: “Fort Henry 
is ours. The flag of the Union is re-established on the soil of Tennessee. 
It will never be removed:” McClellan’s assistant adjutant-general to Hal- 
leck, February 7: “General McClellan congratulates you on the success of 
the expedition and desires that Fort Henry should be held at all hazards. 
Will give further instructions to-day about further movements.” Halleck 
to McClellan, February 7: “ Fort Henry will be held at all hazards. ... 
It is said that the enemy is concentrating troops by railroad to recover his 
lost advantage.” Halleck had the day before reported that “the enemy ¢s 
concentrating his forces on Fort Henry by railroad.” 

In continuation of the dispatch of the 7th: “If General Buell can- 
not either attack or threaten Bowling Green on account of the roads, I 
think every man not required to defend Green River should be sent to 
the Tennessee River or Cumberland River. We can hold our ground and 
advance up these rivers. The enemy must abandon Bowling Green. If 
he does not he is paralyzed” (he should have said captured). “He 
will concentrate at Dover, Clarksville, or Paris, or fall back on Nash- 
ville.” 
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Grant had announced his intention of taking Dover on the 8th, to 
which Halleck seems to have made no reply. Concentration at Paris was 
an absurdity, and Clarksville could not be held for more than three days 
after the evacuation of Bowling Green. Nashville was a place for concen- 
tration perhaps, although Johnston in his report to the Secretary of War, 
dated February 25, says: “The fall of Fort Donelson compelled me to 
withdraw the remaining forces under my command from the north bank of 
the Cumberland and to abandon the defense of Nashville, which but for 
that disaster it was my intention to protect to the utmost. Not more than 
11,000 effective men were left under my command to oppose a column of 
Buell’s of not less than 40,000 troops, moving by Bowling Green, while 
another superior force under Thomas outflanked me to the east, and the 
army from Fort Donelson, with the gunboats and transports, had it in 
their power to ascend the Cumberland, now swollen by recent flood, so as 
to intercept all communication with the South. The situation left me no 
alternative but to evacuate Nashville or sacrifice the army.” 

Continuation of dispatch from Halleck to McClellan of February 7: 
“In either case, Bowling Green will be of little importance. He ought to 
concentrate at Dover and attempt to retake Fort Henry.... It is the 
only way he can restore an equilibrium. We should be prepared for this. If 
you agree with me, send me everything you can spare from Buell’s command, 
or elsewhere. .. .”* Bowling Green was impossible to hold after the vic- 
tory of Thomas. It became only a question of the state of the roads, and 
not even that with the Cumberland River swollen to navigable proportions. 
The fall of Fort Henry hastened the evacuation of Bowling Green, for 
Johnston says in his report to the Secretary of War, February 8: ‘ The slight 
resistance at Fort Henry indicates that the best open earthworks are not 
reliable to meet successfully a vigorous attack of iron-clad gunboats, 
and although now supported by a considerable force, / think the gunboats 
of the enemy will probably take Fort Donelson without the necessity of em- 
ploying their land force in co-operation, as seems to have been done at Fort 
Henry. ... (This opinion of Johnston’s seems to account for his failure 
to move against Grant with all his force)... . Should Fort Donelson be 
taken it will open the route to the enemy to Nashville. ... The occur- 
rence of the misfortune of losing the fort will cut off the communication of 
the force here under General Hardee from the south bank of the Cumber- 
land. To avoid the disastrous consequences of such an event, I ordered 
General Hardee yesterday to make, as promptly as it could be done, prepa- 
rations to fall back to Nashville and cross the river. The movements of 


* Always from Buell, it must be noticed, and not from the Department of the Missouri. 
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the enemy on my right flank” (Thomas) ‘would have made a retrograde 
in that direction to confront the enemy indispensable in a short time. 
Generals Beauregard and Hardee are equally with myself impressed with 
the necessity of withdrawing our force from this line at once.” 

McClellan to Halleck, February 7, 7.15 P.M.: “I congratulate you upon 
the result of your operations. ... (To help out his plan as to Buell’s 
taking command on the river route, McClellan in continuation says): 
“ Either Buell or yourself should soon go to the scene of operations. Why 
not have Buell take the line of the Tennessee and operate on Nashville 
while your troops turn Columbus?” Halleck to McClellan, Febuary 7: 
“... [think the enemy is collecting forces at Paris... . Fort Donel- 
son will probably be taken to-morrow. . . .” Halleck to Buell, February 7: 
“The enemy is retreating on Paris pursued by our cavalry. If troops are 
sent up the Cumberland ‘they will be preceded by gunboats.” Halleck 
to Buell, February 7: “... If from the condition of the roads you can 
neither threaten nor attack Bowling Green nor follow him to the Cumber- 
land, I advise the sending of every man not necessary to sustain your line 
on Green River down the Ohio to operate up the Cumberland or Tennes- 
see.... If you can help.me still further I know you will do so.” Hal- 
leck to Buell, February 7:‘“... You say you regret that we could not 
have consulted on this move earlier” (see letter of February 5, quoted 
from above). ‘So doI most sincerely. / had no idea of commencing the 
movement before the 15th or the 20th inst. till I received General McClellan's 
telegram about the reinforcement sent to Tennessee or Kentucky with Beaure- 
gard. Although not ready, I deemed tt important to move instantly. I believe 
I was right.” (Had Halleck made up his mind that he could move on the 
15th or 20th, why, considering the letters of the President, the General-in- 
chief and Buell to him, was he not bound as a soldier and a subaltern to 
inform them of his hope to do so, at or about that time?) ‘“ Fort Henry 
must be held at all hazards. I am sending there every man I can get 
hold of, without regard to consequences of abandoning posts in this State. 
If the rebels rise I will put them down afterward.” (How long is it since 
Halleck silenced the President and General-in-chief by shaking in their 
faces the loss of the State of Missouri to the Union cause?) “Grant's 
force is small—only 15,000,” (Buell is pouring in reinforcements.) “ Eight 
thousand men are on the way to reinforce him. If we can sustain our- 
selves and advance up the Cumberland or Tennessee, Bowling Green must 
be abandoned.” (We have seen that Foote’s success at Fort Henry 
really precipitated the movement from Bowling Green.) “I suppose the 
mud there, as it is here, is too deep for movements outside of railroads 
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and rivers.” (He has been informed of that, and knew it perfectly before 
he began this movement.) “The enemy has the railroads and we must 
use the rivers for the present. Unfortunately our gunboats are badly dis- 
abled. They will be repaired as soon as possible. In the meantime we 
must push on with the infantry and artillery on transports. I have no 
train, and most of the regiments are without means of transportation on 
land. I hope you will help us all you can. J deem the holding of Fort 
Henry of vital importance to both of us.” It must be borne in mind that 
this part of the operation against the Confederate front had always been 
deemed of great importance by Buell, and that Halleck, when the move 
began, wanted no co-operation, and expressed himself as anxious to give a 
helping hand to Buell. 

McClellan to Buell, February 7, 7.15 P.M.: “Why not take the line of 
the Tennessee with your command, and operate on Nashville while Halleck 
turns Union City and Columbus?” Buell to McClellan, February 7, 
9 P.M.: “I cannot, on reflection, think a change of my line would be 
advisable. I shall want eighteen rifled siege guns and four companies 
of experienced gunners to man them. I hope General Grant will not 
require further reinforcements. I will go if necessary.” It would seem a 
pity that Buell did not see that Bowling Green had virtually fallen, and 
that he did not resolve in his own interest to make the best of things by 
throwing all his force on to the Cumberland and asking McClellan, by rea- 
son of former promises, to give him the supreme command. Buell to 
Halleck, February 8: “ Your position in Tennessee involves two questions 
in which I am concerned. First, a new plan of campaign; second, the 
rescue of your column if it should come to that. The first I have had in my 
mind and may depend very much on your further success. The second 
will leave me no option but to use every man not necessary for defense here 
to effect the object if possible. If General Grant should be beleaguered so 
as to be in danger, you will of course inform me of it.” “Copy to McClellan, 
February 9, 1862, 9 A.M.” A model dispatch. Halleck to the Secretary of 
War, February 8: “ Brigadiers-General Sherman, Pope, Grant, Curtis, Hurl- 
but, Sigel, Prentiss and McClernand, all in this department, are of same 
date, and each unwilling to serve under the other. If Brigadier-General E. A. 
Hitchcock could be made major-general of volunteers and assigned to this 
department it would satisfy all and reconcile all differences. If it can be 
done there should be no delay, as an experienced officer of high rank is 
wanted immediately on the Tennessee line.” McClernand was at that time 
serving under Grant, and Sigel under Curtis, without protest. Most of the 
officers of the regular army who served, like Grant, in Mexico, would have 
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been most reluctant to serve under Hitchcock, but where is Grant under 
this new proposition? Halleck to McClellan, February 8,12 M.:“... With 
the enemy in force at Columbus and Bowling Green on my flanks, I can- 
not advance on Nashville without more troops.” 

Halleck has already said that if he could hold Fort Henry, Bowling 
Green would be evacuated, and that he had only proposed to ¢hreaten Nash- 
ville if McClellan would give him 25,000 more men. General McClellan, on 
the 7th February suggested to Halleck that it might be well to send 
Buell to operate up the Cumberland, to which Halleck responded, on the 
8th, by saying: ‘Sherman ranks Buell and must have a command,” though 
it would seem to be the first time it had occurred to him. Halleck, while 
on that subjeet, said that though he was far from wanting his responsibili- 
ties increased, he would suggest the formation of various departments, a// 
to be put under him, to lighten the labors of the General-in-chief. To which 
the General-in-Chief responded, February 14, that the proposition had “ one 
fatal obstacle ””—that Hunter would rank Halleck. “If you do not go in 
person to the Tennessee and Cumberland, I shall probably write Bueil to 
take the line of the Tennessee as far as Nashville is concerned, in which case 
he is entitled to the command.” Halleck to Cullum, February 9:‘‘... 
General McClellan gives hopes of adopting my plan entire by sending a part 
of Buell’s army to the Cumberland. If so, look out for lively times. . . .” 
Not yet. Halleck to McClellan, February 15, 11 A.M.: “I have no definite 
plan beyond the taking of Fort Donelson and Clarksville. . . .” Same to 
same, on same day, 3 P.M.: “ Garrison of Fort Donelson is 30.000. Enemy 
-has completely evacuated Bowling Green, and is concentrating on the Cum- 
berland. I must have more troops. It is a military necessity.” Not aman 
has been added to the garrison except those who moved by reason of Hal- 
leck’s demonstration of a month before, and we have seen that Johnston 
did not expect Donelson to hold out, but could not have expected the troops 
there would be penned in and captured, as he telegraphed to Floyd, Feb- 
ruary 14: “If you lose the fort, bring your troops to Nashville if possible.” 

McClellan to Halleck, February 15,8 P.M.: “ Have telegraphed to Buell 
to help you by advancing beyond Bowling Green on Nashville; or if that 
be too slow vid Cumberland.” Halleck to McClellan, February 15, 8 P.M.: 
“ Buell telegraphs that he proposes to move from Bowling Green on Nash- 
ville. This is bad strategy. . . . His forces should come and help me to 
take Fort Donelson and Clarksville, and move on Florence, cutting the rail- 
road at Decatur. Nashville would then be abandoned as Bowling Green 
has been, without a blow. With troops in mass on the right points, the 
enemy must retire,and Tennessee will be freed as Kentucky has been; but 
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I have not forces enough to make this new strategic move, and the same 
time observe Columbus. Give me the forces required and I will insure com- 
plete success.’ At eleven o’clock that morning, Halleck had stated that he 
had no definite plan beyond the taking of Fort Donelson and Clarksville, 
and yet between that hour and 8 P.M., he had had time to mature a new 
campaign and assert that he could carry it through. 

McClellan to Halleck, February 15, 10 P.M.: “ Buell will move in force 
on Nashville as rapidly as circumstances will permit. If Grant’s position 
renders it absolutely necessary, Buell will reinforce him with three brigades 
and three batteries to-morrow, but I think them better employed on the 
direct advance upon Nashville.” McClellan to Halleck, same day, 11 P.M.: 
“Yours of 8 P.M. received. Your idea is in some respects good.... Ido 
not see that Buell’s movement is bad strategy, for it will relieve the press- 
ure upon Grant and lead to results of the first importance. . . . Enable 
Grant to hold his own, and I will see that Buell relieves him. I am arrang- 
ing to talk with Buell and yourself, over the wires to-morrow morning .. . 
and we can come to a full understanding.” The General-in-chief is getting 
tired-of being instructed at every turn, and Halleck will not realize the 
hope he expressed in his dispatch to Cullum. Buell to Halleck, February 
15: “. . . The only question now is as to General Grant’s safety. If he can 
hold his position for a few days, the main force of the enemy must fall back 
from there to protect Nashville. Can he do that ? What sort of a position 
has he and what force? What officers are with him? Are there gunboats 
on both rivers to protect him? Please answer immediately.” Buell, after 
this telegraphs to McClellan, same day at midnight: “. .. I expect my 
demonstration at an advance to weaken their hold on Clarksville and 
Donelson, unless they can drive Halleck out absolutely, and if they can do 
it at all they can do tt without any great delay.” That is before Buell could 
help him in any way. “I cannot get as definite information from him as I 
would like. He must have at least 30,000 men. The division I am send- 
ing, which will be there Wednesday ” (the 19th), “ will add 10,000. Is it pos- 
sible that will be sufficient? If not, what will be? .. .” Halleck replied to 
Buell on the same day: “ The forces from Bowling Green are concentrating 
at Clarksville.” (We know that that was not so, and if the forces from 
Bowling Green had gone in that direction, to be of any service they would 
of course have gone to Donelson, as at Clarksville they were of no possible 
use.) “The garrison of Fort Donelson is estimated at 30,000. Unless I 
can have more assistance the attack may fail. The place is completely in- 
vested "” (it never was), ‘and four sorties have been repulsed.” (Only one 
was made.) ‘If possible, send me more aid. No more troops can be sent 
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from Cairo without danger from Columbus. The gunboats are all at Fort 
Donelson. . . .”” To this, Buell, loyal to the last, replied on same dav: “ One 
division (twelve regiments and three batteries) under General Nelson em- 
bark for the Cumberland to-morrow. I should have embarked myself, at 
the same time with two divisions to make the Cumberland a line of opera- 
tions, but the evacuation of Bowling Green by the enemy, and our own 
occupation of it yesterday, make it proper to direct my whole force through 
that point.” Halleck to Buell, same date: “ Your telegram about division, 
relieves me greatly. To move from Bowling Green on Nashville is not good 


” 


strategy. ... 
To understand entirely these dispatches it must be borne in mind that 


on the Ist of January, Halleck had over 91,000 troops present for duty— 
that the only organized force against which he was operating (that of Price), 
he had ordered Curtis to attack w7th about 12,000 men, telling him that he 
had a force superior to that of Price. The dispatches can only be interpreted 
under a supposition of one idea in Halleck’s mind, which has been showing 
itself in every action, and in every line from him since January 7, and that 
is, that he would break up the independent movement of Buell, and get the 
whole force under himself. All these dispatches from Halleck become 
intelligible under that supposition, and are so under no other. Buell, who 
has very positive ideas, yields to what he supposes to be the necessities of 
the case, and furnishes reinforcements without stint, but still does not 
abandon his own plan of campaign. 

The President to Halleck, February 16: “ You have Fort Donelson 
safe unless Grant shall be overwhelmed from outside; to prevent which 
latter will I think require all the vigilance, energy and skill of yourself and 
Buell acting in full co-operation. Columbus will not get at Grant (perfectly 
sound reasoning), but the force from Bowling Green will. They hold the 
railroad to within a few miles of Fort Donelson with the bridge at Clarks- 
ville undisturbed. . . . Our success or failure at Fort Donelson is vastly im- 
portant, and I beg you to put your soul in the effort. I send a copy of 
this to Buell.” Halleck to McClellan, February 16: “I am perfectly con- 
fident that if Buell moves from Bowling Green on Nashville we shall regret 
it.” Halleck to McClellan, February 16:“... Hard fighting at Fort 
Donelson on Thursday, Friday and Saturday.” (Not correct as to Thurs- 
day and Friday.) “ At 5 P.M., yesterday, we carried the upper fort, where 
the Union flag was flying last night.” “... I am still decidedly of the 
opinion that Buell should not advance on Nashville, but come to the Cum- 
berland. . . . Have had no communication from Grant for three days, and 
cannot give the number of troops that have joined him... .” (However, 


” 
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such information was easily obtainable.) ‘“ The mass of the force from 
Bowling Green are at Fort Donelson” (taken there by reason of Halleck’s 
demonstration in January), “and threatening us from Clarksville.” (Ut- 
terly without foundation.) ‘I am also guarding Danville to prevent rein- 
forcements from Columbus.” (Incorrect, see dispatches of February 6.) 
“Have constructed a battery above Fort Donelson on the river to cut off 
communication with Clarksville and Nashville.” (Halleck was entirely 
incorrect in that statement.) ‘Unless we can take Fort Donelson very 
soon we shall have the whole force of the enemy on us... .” 

Buell to McClellan, February 16: “ ... I have repeatedly inquired of 
Halleck for the very information you ask for” (as to the position of enemy), 
“but with little or no success;”’ and so has the General-in-chief, and Halleck, 
while reporting operations in detail about Fort Donelson, says, in answer 
to the question about the strength of Grant’s force, that he has not heard 
from Grant for three days. Grant to Halleck, February 16: “ We have 
taken Fort Donelson and from 12,000 to 15,000 prisoners .. .” Halleck to 
McClellan, February 17, 10 A.M.: “It is said that Beauregard is preparing 
to move from Columbus either on Paducah or Fort Henry. Do send me 
more troops. It is the crisis of the war in the West. Have you fully con- 
sidered the advantage which the Cumberland River affords to the enemy 
at Nashville? An immense number of boats have been collected and the 
whole Bowling Green force (apparently now at Nashville, the day before he 
placed them at Fort Donelson) can come down in a day, attack Grant in the 
rear and return to Nashville before Buell can get half way there... . We 
are certainly in peril...” It must not be forgotten that this was an inde- 
pendent campaign begun by Halleck supposedly after due consideration as 
to the force he would meet, and that necessary to overcome it, and sucha 
campaign should not have been begun, unless he had within his own com- 
mand the force for all contingencies. Any other plan would be scouted 
by the authorities Halleck quotes. 

Halleck to McClellan, February 17, 7 P.M.: “ Make Buell, Grant and 
Pope major-generals of volunteers and give me command in the West. I 
ask this in return for Forts Henry and Donelson... .’”’ We can see the pro- 
priety of asking for promotion for Grant. McClellan should have decided 
the question of Buell’s promotion and not Halleck. As for Pope, his 
services in this campaign have not as yet been visible. Buell to Halleck, 
February 17: “We had best consult about further operations, as well for 
the great object as to determine the disposition to be made of the rein- 
forcements, which, if they have not gone beyond reach, I have thought ad- 
visable to stop until we understand each other. Let me have your views.” 
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Buell does not intend to lose the control of his own force and be 
obliged to take up a campaign which does not meet his approval. Halleck 
to Buell, February 18: “ ... We ought to be nearer together, so that 
we can assist each other. . . .” Buell to Halleck, February 18:“... I 
agree with you as to the importance of our getting nearer to each other. . . . 
What do you think, if I can get away, of our meeting at Smithland per- 
sonally, and going up to Grant to study the ground?” Halleck to Buell, 
February 18: ‘To remove all questions as to rank, I have asked the Presi- 
dent to make you a major-general. Come down to the Cumberland, and 
take command. The battle of the West is to be fought in that vicinity.” 
(Not long since it was to be near Florence, in Alabama.) ‘“ You should be 
in it as the ranking general in immediate command. Don’t hesitate. Help 
me and I will help you. Hunter has acted nobly, generously, bravely ; with- 
out his aid I should have failed before Fort Donelson. Honortohim. We 
came within an ace of being defeated. If the fragments which I sent down 
had not reached there on Saturday, we should have gone in. Help me, I 
beg of you. Throw all your troops in the direction of the Cumberland. 
There will be no battle at Nashville.” Halleck to Hunter, February 19: 
“To you more than to any.one other man out of this department are we 
indebted for our success at Fort Donelson. In my strait for troops to re- 
inforce General Grant, I appealed to you. You responded nobly and gen- 
erously, placing your forces at my disposition. They enabled us to win 
the victory.”* On the 19th Halleck cries “ wolf” again to McClellan and 
Buell, by asserting that a fleet of steamers are fired up at Columbus for a 
movement against him. At Bowling Green, February 7, at a Confederate 
council of war, present Johnston, Beauregard, and Hardee, it was decided 
that “a sufficient number of transports must be kept near that. place” (Co- 
lumbus) “ for the removal of the garrison therefrom, when no longer tenable 
in the opinion of the commanding officer.” Polk’s dispatches have shown 
throughout his fears of an attack, and he would naturally keep steam up 
on the transports. The evacuation was ordered on the Igth, this very day, 
and Benjamin adds, “A fleet of boats should promptly be sent from Mem- 
phis or other ports to aid the movement.” Memphis is by water about 180 
miles below Columbus, which place could certainly have been reached in less 


*T have carefully compared the return of troops in the Department of Kansas for January, 
1862, with the regiments that were under Grant at Fort Donelson, as given vol. vii., page 167, e¢ 
seq., ‘* War of the Rebellion,” and find that Grant had one regiment from the Department of 
Kansas, viz., the 14th Iowa—and no more. It has been seen that one brigade from Buell under 
Colonel Cruft arrived at Fort Donelson on the 13th of February, and in addition to that there were 
turned over to Halleck two regiments from Indiana and six regiments from Ohio, unbrigaded, 
which I cannot follow, as no numbers are given. 
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than 24 hours. Halleck to McClellan, dated February 20, 8 P.M.: “I must 
have command of the armies in the West. Hesitation and delay are 
losing us the golden opportunity. Lay this before the President and 
the Secretary of War. May I assume the command? Answer quickly.” 
The answer was dated February 21, 12:30 A.M.: “ Buell at Bowling Green 
knows more of the state of affairs than you at St. Louis. Until I hear 
from him, I cannot see the necessity of giving you entire command... . 
I do not yet see that Buell cannot control his own line. I shall not lay 
your request before the Secretary until I hear definitely from Buell.” 

Halleck, not content with McClellan’s answer, telegraphed to Stanton 
over the head of his superior, as follows: 

Halleck to Secretary of war, February 21, 1862: “One whole week 
has been lost by hesitation and delay. There was, and I think there still 
is a golden opportunity to strike a fatal blow, but I can’t do it, unless I 
can control Buell’s army. J/ am perfectly willing to act as General McClel- 
lan dictates and to take any amount of responsibility. . .. Give me au- 
thority and I will be responsible for results.” Four days before he had 
been calling lustily for troops to aid in resisting a powerful demonstration 
from Columbus, headed by Beauregard; five days before (February 16), he 
had received from McClellan the following order, viz.: “. . . Should Donel- 
son fall, you will move on Nashville by either route which may at the 
time be the quickest,” to which not the slightest attention was paid; yet 
at this time (February 21), Columbus was being evacuated, Clarksville had 
no garrison, and there was nothing to impede his forward movement up the 
Cumberland or Tennessee so far as “ hesitation and delay” on the part 
of the General-in-chief and Buell affected any movement. To the unsol- 
dierlike dispatch of Halleck, the Secretary returned the following answer, 
February 22: “The President, after full consideration of the subject, does 
not think any change in the organization of the army or military depart- 
ments at present advisable. He desires and expects you and General 
Buell to co-operate fully and zealously with each other, and would be glad 
to know whether there has been any failure of co-operation in any particular.” 
In addition to the order of McClellan, as given above, McClellan had tele- 
graphed to Halleck to co-operate with Buell to the full extent of his power 
to secure Nashville beyond a doubt. On the 26th of February, Buell 
telegraphed to Halleck: “I entered Nashville yesterday with a small force. 
It is insufficient, the enemy being only 30 miles distant in greatly superior 
numbers. ... I have sent steamers to bring up the troops at Clarksville, 
deeming it of vital importance that we should be reinforced at an earlier 
day than my own troops can arrive.” Halleck to Cullum, March 1: “ Who 
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sent Smith’s division” (the division that went to reinforce.Buell) “to 
Nashville? I ordered them across to the Tennessee, where they are wanted 
immediately. Order them back. What is the reason that no one down 
there can obey my orders?” Bueli to Halleck, March 1: “I am now in 
sufficient force to feel secure, and this morning sent General Smith back to 
Clarksville. Thank you for your readiness to assist me... .” And now 
that Buell is secure in Nashville, the campaign ends. 

In reviewing the situation and campaign in Kentucky, from September 
1861 to March 1862, it may be said fairly and positively from the quota- 
tions given, that from the beginning to the end of the occupation of Ken- 
tucky by the Confederate forces, there was no time when the line from 
Bowling Green to Columbus could not have been turned or pierced by the 
Union troops then at hand in that region. The first mistake made in 
this campaign was one common to all the Union commanders at the out- 
set, and was in over-estimating the power of the South to put armed men 
into the field. At the beginning of the war, the archives of the War 
Department could have furnished information as to the number of muskets 
in the South, and how many of these were fitted with percussion locks. 
We ought to have known how many guns were there and their caliber, and 
the precise capacity of each gun foundry for turning out work. We knew 
the time necessary to get up plants for turning out cannon and small arms, 
and those figures should have had a proper effect on each commander’s 
mind in estimating the strength of the force in front of him during the first 
year of the war. As for muzzle-loading shot-guns and hunting rifles, from 
the short range of one and the length of time and deliberation necessary 
for loading the other, they were of no use, except behind breastworks. 

This excess of caution and disposition to over-estimate the strength of 
the enemy in front, retarded the opening of the campaign for months, and 
began with the first military administration in Kentucky. The second mis- 
take in Kentucky was one apparently trivial at the beginning, but of which 
the consequences ran through the entire campaign, leading to blunders, 
which, taking into account their origin, were really criminal—might have 
led to serious disaster, and did affect the general result, which though great, 
should have been far greater. This was the dividing of Kentucky between 
two independent Military Departments. In referring to the campaign as 
planned, we must remember that the Administration and the General-in- 
chief had attached the utmost importance to a movement into east Ten- 
nessee from Kentucky, and had, in fact, pressed it upon Buell as the most 
important move for him to make. The situation was peculiar, for a move 
into east Tennessee detached from his army a force not necessarily large, 
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but which would require a large force to protect it and its base and line 
of communication from a hostile counter advance possible from Bowling 
Green. Buell was also desirous of doing what asa purely military ques- 
tion was first in order, to drive the Confederates from Kentucky by breaking 
the line from Columbus to Bowling Green. He proposed three plans: 
Ist, to make and protect the movement into east Tennessee; 2d, to 
make a move on Nashville, postponing the move into east Tennessee, 
which was a far simpler military operation; 3d, to move on east Tennes- 
see and Nashville at the same time. Each of these moves, however, re- 
quired strong co-operation in front of Columbus and up both the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. The last plan would of necessity require more 
troops, and this was seemingly the plan approved by the General-in-chief, 
who promised every aid in the way of co-operation, gunboats and rein- 
forcements. It was this plan that Buell was preparing to carry out, until 
McClellan, unable to force co-operation by Halleck, and equally unable 
from some cause to keep his promises to Buell about the gunboats and 
troops at Paducah, directed Buell to make the move on east Tennessee 
for which Buell was preparing when the campaign, as executed, was begun 
by Halleck. As for the campaign as executed, it is absurd to give the 
credit of the selection of the point of attack to any one individual. As a 
mere military question, the importance of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers could not have escaped the notice of any intelligent student of 
military operations, and the military man who did not see it was certainly 
unfitted by want of capacity or knowledge for any independent command. 
It has been seen that Buell noticed it at the first (November 27), elabo- 
rated his plans for the attack by that route, and strove from the beginning 
to have the proper action with reference to it taken by the General-in- 
chief. There is no reasonable doubt but that when the General-in-chief 
called Halleck’s attention to the co-operation necessary from his command, 
he (Halleck) determined that the main point of attack should be under his 
control and that the co-operation should come from Buell. It was in his 
mind when he objected on the 6th of December to any operations from 
him outside the state of Missouri, and, also, when he wrote to Pope on the 
28th of December. He protested against the required movement to the 
President and General-in-chief, asserted that it would lose the state of 
Missouri, fixed the time when he hoped to be ready to a distance so far 
ahead as to make McClellan change his plans, and finally moved without 
consultation with any one (merely notifying Buell that he should begin 
at once) and at an earlier date than any he had fixed in his correspondence. 
On the 22d of January C. F. Smith reported to Grant that in his 
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opinion “two iron-clad gunboats would make short work of Fort Henry.” 
On that day Halleck ordered preparations for a large encampment at 
Smithfield. Grant and Foote consulted together over C. F. Smith’s opin- 
ion, and concluded that they could certainly capture Fort Henry with four 
iron-clads, and informed Halleck of that on the 28th of January. In case 
of a failure, Halleck now has their statements on which he can fall back, 
and on the 30th of January he telegraphed Grant “ to make preparations 
to take and hold Fort Henry,” and wrote the same day, “ You will move 
with the least possible delay.” That same day Halleck received a valueless 
dispatch from McClellan about Beauregard, but it gave him the excuse for 
beginning a campaign, knowing that when once begun, Buell must reinforce 
him to the last man in his command. Still, on that same day, Halleck 
telegraphed to McClellan, not that he was ready to move or suggesting a 
move, but that “Grant and Foote will be ordered to immediately advance 
and to reduce and hold Fort Henry,” that “ the roads are in such condition 
as to render all movements” (by land) “ exceedingly slow and difficult,” 
which, of course, will put it out of Buell’s power to aid by an advance on 
his front, and therefore compel his aid by troops on Halleck’s line using 
the rivers. To Buell’s request for information as to the time of moving 
he answered, “ Will telegraph the day of zmvestment and attack.” Not the 
day of starting, but the fizsh. 

Buell told Halleck that it would take him several days to seriously en- 
gage the enemy, to which Halleck replied, February 1, that co-operation, 
“at present is not essential,” accompanied wth offers of assistance, and yet 
five days after, and the day before the attempt at the investment of Fort 
Henry, he asks Buell to create a diversion “ by threatening Bowling Green,” 
knowing the condition of the roads, and Buell’s inability to move for 
several days; and from that day till after the fall of Fort Donelson he is 
constantly calling for reinforcements, and protesting that “it is bad strat- 
egy” for Buell to do anything but send his forces to the Cumberland. 
When McClellan suggested to Halleck that Buell should go in command 
of the army on the Cumberland, Halleck replied, Sherman ranks Buell and 
must have a command in the field. When Halleck saw that Buell would 
get to Nashville before his own troops can, he implores Buell to come to 
the Cumberland River and take the command. Then, as if finding that his 
offers to Buell of promotion and command had not the desired effect, he 
announced that fifteen steamers are fired up at Columbus for a move on 
Paducah or Cairo, and told Cullum to issue orders in the name of the 
Secretary of War, countermanding any orders Buell might give for the 
return of his own troops to his own line! 
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As for the steamers at Columbus, they were there to take away the troops 
and armaments, which was done without Halleck’s capturing aman. Two 
days after the last one had left, the flag was boldly raised on the parapet 
at Columbus, with this telegram to Halleck: ‘Columbus the Gibraltar 
of the West is ours and Kentucky is free: thanks to the brilliant strategy 
of the campaign, by which the enemy’s center was pierced at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, his wings isolated from each other and turned, thus com- 
pelling the evacuation of his strongholds.” 

With reference to the fancied move from Columbus on Cairo of which 
Halleck gave notice on the 19th, McClellan struck the key-note in his tele- 
gram to Buell, February 20: “I tell him (Halleck) improbable that rebels 
reinforced froma New Orleans or attack Cairo. Think they will abandon 
Columbus.” Fora military man to assert (believingly) that such a move 
was probable was to write himself down as a most incompetent leader. 

Now, let us take a look at the “ brilliant strategy’ which marked 


the “piercing of the enemy’s center.” It will be recollected that the 
President and General-in-chief early in January had urged a move or diver- 
sion by Halleck to assist Buell, which move Halleck declared it impos- 
sible for him to make, and that he did five days after without notice or 


consultation order such a move (which of course did no good to Buell, 
who was entirely unprepared for it), the only effect of which was to induce 
the Confederate leaders to throw into Forts Henry and Donelson and 
Clarksville (connected with the latter fort by river and railroad) some 12,- 
000 men which Grant had to meet at Fort Donelson. This demonstration 
ended on the 23d of January, and precisely one week from that date Grant 
was ordered “ to take and hold Fort Henry.” This order, also, was given 
without consultation with the President, General-in-chief, or Buell, who was 
vitally interested in it. The move asked for by the President was to be 
simultaneous upon Bowling Green, Columbus and the forts on the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee Rivers. This Halleck denounced as similar to the 
position of various forces in Virginia at the battle of Bull Run. Buell de- 
scribed his position at the time when Halleck ordered the move on Fort 
Henry as follows: “ Bowling Green issecure from any immediate apprehen- 
sion of attack by being strongly fortified behind a river, by obstructions on 
the roads for nearly the whole distance between us (40 miles), and by the 
condition of the roads themselves.” A confession of Halleck’s intentions is 
unwittingly given by himself in his communication to Buell of February 
7, in which he says, “I suppose the mud there” (with Buell) “ as it is here, 
is too deep for movements outside of rivers and railroads. The enemy 
has the railroads and we must use the rivers, at least for the present ”’—that 
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is, Buell must goto him. In operating against interior lines the plan sug- 
gested by the President was not only not in contravention of military 
principles, but was the embodiment of a far-reaching military idea. I 
think this the more surprising as the President had learned it from none of 
his advisers and had not yet been nine months engaged in war. 

The attack upon the center of an interior line, without even a feint on 
any portion of the line, is justifiable only when a surprise can be effected or 
with a force superior to all the forces the enemy can concentrate at the 
“ point of collision.” 

Halleck made such a move against the center of an interior line with 
15,000 men. He had before asserted that the enemy had 22,000 men at 
Columbus alone, and that four days before his order was given, “ Beauregard 
left Manassas with fifteen regiments for the line of Columbus and Bowling 
Green.” As Grant moved on the evening of February 3d, Beauregard had 
eight days to reach the rebel front before Halleck’s movement was com- 
menced. Again, the debarkation of Grant’s troops began February 4, and 
his force was not in position at 2 o’clock P. M. on the 6th, which gave over 
two days to throw troops into Fort Henry and its vicinity, from Columbus 
and Bowling Green. With these possibilities against him, Halleck tele- 
graphed to Buell that “Co-operation is not essential at present,” and made 
offers of aid. Halleck himself has written the criticism on this movement. 

In all probability the President had never read a professional book on 
military campaigns, while Halleck claimed to have read everything. The 
one with his own intelligence worked out true principles, while the other 
failed in the ability to apply his own reading to a new yet simple problem. 

Why General Johnston, who was considered a man of ability, did not 
withdraw the greater part of the force from Bowling Green, unite with it 
the force at Clarksville, 8,000, and the garrison at Fort Donelson, and fall 
upon Grant before he left Fort Henry, is a mystery. He, of course, knew 
the condition of the roads between Bowling Green and Buell, and had as- 
serted that he had detached 8,000 men from Bowling Green “to make 
Clarksville secure and drive the enemy back.” Such an emergency could 
not be met by a Floyd or Pillow or Buckner—a general should have gone, 
and best of all Johnston himself. It appears to have been practicable to 
have met Grant on the 8th of February with at least 25,000 men. In fact, 
it would have been better to evacuate Columbus and Bowling Green and 
beat Grant than to let them fall as they did with Grant victorious.* 

Johnston had said to the Secretary of War that if the enemy made a 
mistake in his movements, he should attack him, and yet when the time 


* The railroad from Bowling Green to Columbus or near it ran within 12 miles of Fort Henry 
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came with an opening he could not have hoped for, he failed to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion. I have called attention towhat I deem a mistake 
in not ordering the expedition against Fort Henry up the Cumberland 
rather than the Tennessee River. 

Halleck claimed for himself and had among those who knew him the 
reputation of having a thorough knowledge of the art of war, gained by 
study of the best authorities. He therefore knew what a tyro would have 
known, that before commencing a campaign, among many other important 
questions to be seriously studied was that as to the strength of his own 
force, and that which under all contingencies might be arrayed against him. 
On the 2oth of January, he wrote a letter to McClellan giving his views as 
to a campaign against the Confederate front in Kentucky, and he gave 
those views “as the result of much anxious inquiry and mature deliber- 
ation.” The plan sketched out was “to move up the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee, making Nashville the first objective point.” But the plan should 
not be attempted without a /arge force, not less than 60,000 effective men.” 
We have now his own statement that he had maturely considered this plan, 
and yet that precise campaign was begun on the 30th of January (ten days 
after writing this letter) with 15,000 men. Halleck does not ask Grant how 
long it will take him to get ready to move, but orders him to “ move with 
the least possible delay.” The situation in front, as regards numbers and 
the strength of the forts, is no better for him than when he said 60,000 men 
would be required. On the contrary, he informs Grant that a telegram 
from Washington says that Beauregard left Manassas four days before with 
fifteen regiments for the line of Columbus and Bowling Green. 

That being the case, the advance of that reinforcement was on the line 
when he gave the order to Grant to move, and yet he did not think it 
necessary to ascertain when the movement could begin. This was an 
independent campaign; that is, Halleck in making such a move should 
have had within himself all the resources necessary to carry it through. 
Under any other supposition consultation with the General-in-chief and 
Buell, and the arrangement of a plan of co-operation were imperative—but 
to make it conclusive as to the independence of the movement, when Buell, 
alive to the importance of such action, telegraphs to know if Halleck ex- 
pects co-operation, is answered: “Co-operation at present not essential.” 
Such a campaign would not stand scrutiny and requires no comment; and 
it was simply impossible that it should have been begun by any military 
man who did not see that once begun, he was sure of all the support the 
government could give, no matter what other plans were given up. 

In this campaign as executed, we find Halleck first making Nashville 
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the objective point. In his telegram to McClellan of February 19, 11 A.M., 
he says: “I have no definite plan beyond the taking of Fort Donelson and 
Clarksville. Subsequent movements must depend upon those of the enemy.” 
And on the same day, at 8 P.M., under all the pressure of business which is 
on him, he had worked out another plan having Florence, in Alabama, 
for an objective point, though he has said only a month before that after 
“ anxious inquiry and mature deliberation” he made Nashville the first ob- 
jective point. The change from Nashville to Florence was of that radical 
kind that should be made only after serious reflection; but by Halleck it 
was made in a most off-hand manner. 

Having studied carefully all the published official papers relating to the 
campaign in Kentucky of 1861 and 1862, I am constrained to acknowledge 
an entire change in my opinions with reference to Don Carlos Buell as the 
commanding general of an army. 

I had served with him before the Rebellion, and knew him to be a sol- 
dier of the best type, one who yielded and exacted implicit obedience to 
orders, and who performed all his duties in the most conscientious man- 
ner. Not having followed him through his career as a general with an 
independent command, I had naturally taken up the general voice with 
reference to his qualifications, and concluded that like many other good 
soldiers he was not born to be an independent commander. 

I think the documents quoted and referred to in this paper prove Buell 
to be a general in the highest sense of the term. They give him a higher 
rank, for they show that his own plans and ambitions were secondary to 
-his duty to his country. His want of prompt adaptability to the peculiar 
conditions of the war was a fault he shared with most of the officers of the 
regular army at the outbreak of hostilities. His high qualities were his 
own and placed him second to no general in our country at the termina- 
tion of the campaign which I have recorded. 

Owing to causes which are apparent in the official papers quoted, his 
well-matured plans were sacrificed. His preservation of his self-control 
through the Halleck campaign was a wonderful exhibition of patriotic self- 
restraint. His own generation may continue to do him injustice, but his- 
tory will eventually give him his proper place as an able and patriotic gen- 
eral. 














HOW WE RAN THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES 


Some day, when the complete history of the war on the Mississippi is 
written, without fear, favor, or prejudice, it is probable that many a so- 
called campaign, or brilliant but unsuccessful maneuver, will prove to have 
been only the desperate or short-sighted efforts of patriotic, but unskilled 
and unlearned leaders. Prominent among these critical reviews, which 
the future has in reserve, will be that of the operations which resulted in 
the opening of the Mississippi. Who it was that permitted this great 
river—that was virtually open in 1862—to be so effectually closed in 1863, 
it might be hard to tell; and still more difficult might it be to discover by 
whose special command a single unarmored coal-tug was ordered to pene- 
trate the hostile lines for over one hundred miles, and attempt to take 
possession of the enemy’s territory. Time may also explain, or history 
pardon, that subsequent order, which sent a badly equipped and heavily 
loaded gunboat to follow this tug down the river, and fight it out alone 
there against enormous odds. At present, however, in the several disas- 
trous movements, both by land and water, that preceded the final invest- 
ment of Vicksburg, there is apparent cause for censure, and certainly room 
for explanation. 

The air was filled with sunbeams, and the sky above with broken 
fleecy clouds, on that memorable afternoon, more than twenty years 
ago, when the United States gunboat Jndianola rounded into the 
mouth of the Yazoo River. The decks of Admiral Porter’s fleet were 
crowded with eager gazers, awaiting with anxious interest the approach of 
this, their new and formidable ally. So much had been told of the coming 
ironclad, and so much was expected of it, that there were probably many 
doubters among the old salts and seamen who stood with those expectant 
watchers. The first view proved that the /zdzanola was far from graceful 
in its lines, and somewhat commonplace in model; but it was an ironclad, 
and to those who knew the number and power of the Vicksburg batteries 
by a desperate experience, the question cf armor was more vital than that 
of armament. 

In February, 1863, the Mississippi from Vicksburg to Port Hudson was 
in the hands of the Confederates, who also occupied, and held entire and 
undisputed possession of the adjoining territory. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to approach these guarded gateways from the rear, a halt was 
called while the leaders communed together, laying other though equally 
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unsuccessful plans. Then the order came for the /udiano/a to run the 
Vicksburg batteries; and, after a few days of busy preparation, we were 
ready to join the Queen of the West, in her wild and perilous cruise among 
the swamps and bayous of the lower Mississippi. As it was in obedience 


to this command that the work was undertaken, the order is given in 
full: 


U. S. Mississippi Squadron, 
Sir: February 2th, 1863. 


You will take two coal-barges alongside, that have been somewhat lightened of 
coal, and stand by to run past the batteries at Vicksburg and join the vessels below. The 
object in sending you is to protect the ram, Queen of the West, and the De Soto, against 
the Wedd, the enemy’s ram ; she will not attack you both. I do not wish you to go below 
Red River, but to remain there while Colonel Ellet reconnoitres Port Hudson, and pre- 
vent his being taken by vessels from Red River. Keep your guns loaded with solid shot ; 
or, if you are attacked by vessels protected with cotton-bales, fire shrapnel, which are 
good incendiary shell. 

If you can capture a good steamer I want you to keep her. If you cannot get 
cotton enough to protect the steamer you capture, obtain it at Acklen’s Landing ; and 
when you have filled the prize up with as much as she will carry and make good speed, 
send her up to run the batteries and join me here. To do this, daub over her white 
paint with mud, so that she cannot be seen in the dark. Dispose the cotton-bags so that 
everything is well-protected, and no light can possibly show in any part of the boat. You 
must select dark and rainy nights for running the blockade, and don’t show yourself 
below Warrenton as you come up. After you pass the batteries at Vicksburg show two 
red lights on your bow, that our people at the canal may know you. If you receive any 
damage from the batteries, send me a short report from the other side, and go on with 
care until you are the other side (some distance) of Warrenton ; lay by there until the 
moon is up, and proceed to Red River. When the Queen of the West returns, Colonel 
Ellet and yourself will go up Red River (provided you can get good pilots), and destroy 
all you meet with in the shape of enemy's stores. This part must be left to your discre- 
tion ; Ellet and yourself will consult together what is best to be done; and, whatever you 
undertake, try and have no failure. When you have not means of certain success, under- 
take nothing; a failure is equal to defeat. Never leave your coal-barge unprotected by 
the De Soto, and never leave her between you and the enemy. Don’t forget that I had 
your vessel strengthened to perform the part of a ram—don’'t hesitate to run anything 
down. When you have emptied the coal-barges, either destroy them so that the enemy 
cannot use them, or fill them with cotton and bring them back. Make your calculations 
to get back here with plenty of coal on board. Tell Colonel Ellet when he gets to Port 
Hudson to send a communication in a barrel (barrel to be marked “ Essex”); and tell the 
commander, in said communication, that I direct him to pass Port Hudson in a dark 
night, and join the vessels above. Have your casemates and sides well-covered with tal- 


low and slush before you start. Very respectfully, 
. einen . David D. Porter, 


Acting Rear-Admiral, 
Commanding Mississippi Squadron. 
To Lieutenant-Commander George Brown, 
Commanding /ndianola, Mississippi Squadron. 
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Reading this order twenty-two years after that eventful night, it is 
difficult, even to one who aided in its execution, to recall how much it 
meant of coolness, hazard, and escape. A reference to the map will indi- 
cate the general course taken by the /udiano/a, and the location of the 
Confederate batteries. The bluffs, which, as a defense against infantry 
attacks, were the natural bulwarks of Vicksburg, were, fortunately, the 
salvation of the /udianola, as well as of the Queen of the West—-that pre- 
ceded her—and of the fleet which followed two months later. Why the 
Confederates should have located so many of their batteries and heaviest 
guns high up upon the bluffs, instead of at or near the line of high-water 
mark, it is difficult to explain, except on the hypothesis that they hoped 
to penetrate the decks of the venturesome craft that came within range, 
by means of plunging shot, rather than to pierce their armored casemates 
by direct fire. The fatal error of this plan was demonstrated too late, as 
it was discovered that, when these monster guns were given sufficient de- 
pression to reach a vessel hugging the near shore, their own safety was 
greatly endangered. In view of this well-known weakness, it seems all the 
more difficult to understand Admiral Porter’s instructions to Colonel 
Ellet, who preceded the /nudtano/a, and later, to the commanders of the 
fleet, to “hug the shore on the side opposite Vicksburg;”’ instructions 
which, fortunately, were not given to Captain Brown, of the /udianola. 
As an exception to this general plan, one Confederate battery was sta- 
tioned on the shore above the town, just south of the bend in the river, 
and it was from the guns of this shore battery that the /udianola had the 
most to dread. 

It was about eleven o’clock on the night of the 13th of February, 1863, 
the sky being cloudy and threatening, that the /ndtanola, in obedience to 
the above order, stood out into the main channel of the Mississippi and 
headed down the river. How many were in the secret at that hour is 
known only to themselves; to the writer, whose watch it was, the actual 
destination of the vessel was not known till the rattle of the rudder-chains 
and the turning of the bow down stream revealed it. Before the start, 
however, it was evident that we were going into action. The day before 
the scanty crew had been partially reinforced by detachments from other 
vessels of the fleet, and the ominous silence of the captain, with the still 
more ominous actions of the surgeon and his assistant, suggested that 
there was hot work ahead, and that we were to: have a hand in it. As our 
vessel came in sight of the bluffs, the engines were checked till the great 
wheels moved with only enough speed to insure the proper steerage-way. 
Then came the final summons, which precedes and always portends hos- 
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tilities, as all hands were called to quarters. This command brought the 
writer, then a youth of nineteen, to his place between the eleven-inch 
Dahlgrens in the forward turret. On the right and left of him were the 
guns’ crews, and behind each gun the officer in command. 

Not a sound broke the silence of the night, but the whispered call of 
the pilot, stationed outside the port, and passed along to his assistant at 
the wheel, “ Port a 
little,” “Starboard a 
little,” “Steady.” 
The great hull hardly 
felt the feeble tremor 
of the engines, and 
in this form the /n- 
dianola passed the 
mouth of the canal, 
and the lights of the 
mortar fleet anchored 
near it. Finally, a 
sharp order from 
without, “ Starboard 
hard,” followed again 
by the rattle of the 
rudder chains, in- 
dicated an approach 
to the sharp bend 
above the town; and 
just here a flash, fol- 
lowed by a dull, low 
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the first signs of dis- 
covery and _ attack. 
But it was a flash of lightning and its succeeding thunder from the 
protecting clouds above us. This false alarm was not without its effect, 
however, since it gave the new recruits and the youngsters a chance to 
determine just how they would feel when the fight actually began. This 
flash from the sky was followed by still denser darkness, and the only 
indications of an approach to the batteries were the flickering of the camp- 
fires and the higher lights of the town above. 

It was afterwards reported that at last it was only an accident which 


VICKSBURG, AND THE BEND OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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discovered to the enemy the immediate presence and purpose of the 
Indianola. The story goes that a Confederate soldier, tired of his idle 
bivouac, happening to take up a burning brand from his replenished camp- 
fire, threw it, carelessly, into the sluggish brown current that was lapping 
the shore at his feet. The flash of this fire-brand, as it shot out into the 
night, revealed to him the presence, at almost a stone’s throw from where 
he stood, of our vessel stealthily stealing by, like some dread intruder 
from the jungles upon the camp of the unsuspecting hunter. But that 
soldier was backed by “an army with banners,” and this chance dis- 
covery was followed by the instant discharge of the picket-gun. As this 
signal passed along the shore line, its progress was marked by volleys of 
small-arms, and signal rockets shooting from point to point along the 
bluffs, as each battery was hastily aroused and trained for action. Then 
came the blinding flash and deafening boom of the great guns, rivaling the 
thunders of heaven, and drowning the spiteful rattle of the rifles and small- 
arms below. The shore battery, which was now in the rear, hastened to re- 
trieve its lost opportunity by a vigorous, but tardy cannonade. Rapidly the 
flashing of guns and whistling of shells followed—now from the shore line 
behind, and then from the great defenses high up upon the cliffs. These 
signals of our discovery were also our own signal for as marked a change 
of tactics. The great engines, that had been held under control so 
long, were now turned loose to run a race for life through this gauntlet 
of fire and iron hail. The great smoke stacks belched forth black smoke 
and crimson flame, and the paddles now thundered and beat the sluggish 
current as in angry protest against the resistless restraint of the preceding 
hours. The fun had actually begun—shot and. shell screamed and burst 
above and beyond us, and the pilot’s orders, now changed from whispered 
signs to vigorous commands, were heard and answered with no need of 
intervening messengers. 

Thus the city was approached, and the /udianola was on the home 
stretch, though still in need of speed and endurance. Now appeared the 
wisdom of the captain’s orders to hug the /e/¢ shore, for the vessel was not 
touched by any of the enemy’s heavy shot. The great guns on the bluffs, 
not being trained in the art of stooping to conquer, could not be suffi- 
ciently lowered to meet the water along our chosen line. 

Thus the moments passed until the last of the batteries was left in the 
rear, and then the /ndianola, having by a defiant whistle proclaimed its 
victory to friends and foes alike, passed beyond the wall of fire and slowly 
approached its first mooring, under the shadow of the cottonwoods. 

In its rapid and safe accomplishment, the act proved to be one of little 
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risk or hazard, yet this happy result was not contemplated by either crew 
or commander. To thus approach, defy, and pass safely beyond a line 
of defenses which had come to be regarded by the Union commanders as 
impregnable, gave promise of danger and loss that might well quicken the 
pulses of the adventurous crew, and called for nerve and determined pur- 
pose on the part of all engaged. We had triumphed this time, and what- 
ever of disappointment and defeat awaited us was postponed awhile, and 


THE “INDIANOLA™’ RUNNING THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES. 


was finally preceded by a struggle against odds and under conditions 
which will be recorded in a subsequent paper. 

So far as the story of that night goes, it is told; but the question, why, 
when aid could have been so readily rendered along the same line, it was 
not furnished in the coming time of need, remains to be answered by those 
in whom the proper authority was then vested. Certain it is that it was 
not until long after the /mdianola was a stranded wreck, and the Queen of 
the West a reconstructed cruiser in the service of the enemy, that the 


attempt of that night was repeated. 
w, &. ward 








GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
1826-1885 


In the sudden death of General George B. McClellan, at his country 
residence on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, since our last issue, passes 
away a prominent historic figure. McClellan was not only a gallant and 
patriotic soldier, and the brave commander of our armies in a time of great 
national need, but a loyal citizen of estimable private character and broad 
public spirit. He endeared himself to the American people in innumerable 
ways—was one of the best civil and military engineers in the country, edu- 
cated at home and abroad, and of good record in Mexico; was the first 
officer in the Civil War to win a “series of brilliant and decisive victories,” 
to exhibit dash and generalship on the field, and prove to aching and im- 
patient millions that the North was not incapable of military achieve- 
ments; and his professional and technical knowledge of the theory of war 
rendered him an expert in organization. He made the Army of the Poto- 
mac capable of accomplishing great deeds; his lessons were never for- 
gotten, and the spirit with which he animated the soldiers continued to 
the end. His reorganization of the demoralized fragments that drifted 
back in disorder from the second Bull Run defeat was in itself a service to 
the imperiled country that must place his name high on the imperishable 
list of those who materially aided in saving the Republic. Whatever the 
result of controversial criticisms in relation to his military and _ political 
career as a whole, the verdict of history will be just. He commanded, to 
an extraordinary degree, the confidence of his men and the devoted friend- 
ship of his officers. His name will be handed along through the centuries 
to come as that of a renowned military leader. When he was appointed 
general-in-chief of the army he was not yet thirty-five years of age. In 1864 
he was the youngest man ever a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. Success is not always the measure of greatness. Neither is defeat 
the assurance of want of ability or fitness for office. The purposes and 
aims of General McClellan were noble and true. As the governor of a 
sovereign State, in a time of peace, he was able and efficient, winning 
many laurels. Since the war he has been engaged in civil pursuits, and in 
all his varied associations, as in his military life, has been found an honest, 
sincere, upright, courteous Christian gentleman. 
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SENATOR ANTHONY’S GIFT TO BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The late Senator H. B. Anthony of Rhode Island bequeathed to his alma mater, 
Brown University, of which he was a graduate in the class of 1833, what probably 
is the richest and most valuable collection of American poetry extant. The terms 
of the will are set forth in the following words : 

I give to the library of Brown University the collection of American poetry which I have re- 
cently bought of the estate of my late cousin, Caleb F. Harris, and which I am told is the best 
collection extant. I request that it be kept together, and that over the alcove in which it is placed 
there be an inscription in Latin by Professor Lincoln: 

THE HARRIS COLLECTION OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
COMMENCED BY ALBERT G. GREENE, CONTINUED BY CALEB FISKE HARRIS AND HENRY B. ANTHONY. 
BY THE LATTER PKESENTED TO THIS LIBRARY. 


The writer is indebted to the Hon. J. R. Bartlett for information with regard to 
this unique and most valuable collection of American poetry, which may be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Magazine of American History. The plan, to gather 
together so far as possible the productions of the pens of the poets of the United 
States, was formed by the late Albert G. Greene, one of the most accomplished bibli- 
ophiles in this country, a typical Rhode Islander, born in Providence, February 10, 
1802. He was a lineal descendant of that somewhat remarkable historic personage, 
Samuel Gorton, whose name he bore in his own middle name. Besides attending 
with fidelity to his professional duties in the various municipal offices which he held, 
he found time to gratify his literary tastes, which were of a very high order. His 
library, one of the most extensive private libraries in the country, numbered not far 
from twenty thousand volumes. He was among the original founders of the 
Providence Athenzum, and of the Rhode Island Historical Society, of which latter 
organization he was the President for fourteen years. Among his published writings 
was a history of the famous “ Jersey Prison Ship.” By the people at large, he is best 
known as the author of the popular ballad, which used to be sung so much to the 
tune of “Old Lang Syne,” 

‘*Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul.” 


He died in Cleveland, Ohio, at the residence of his son-in-law, Rev. Dr. S. W. 
Duncan, January 3, 1868. 

Soon after he. settled in life, Mr. Greene, or Judge Greene as he was called, 
began the formation of his large library, the prominent specialty of which was 
American poetry. Among those who rendered him valuable aid in this work was 
the late William Gowans of New York, a well-known dealer in old and rare books. 
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In like manner the antique and other booksellers of Boston were constantly on the 
alert to pick up, from all sources, any and every thing which came in the line of 
Judge Greene’s tastes, no matter of how ephemeral a character it may have been. 
Any bit of poetry, if its author was an American, was seized by the numerous 
collectors, and put among the treasures of their generous patron. 

The love of collected books must, as a general thing in this country, find its 
reward only in temporary possession, and most of our bibliophiles must gratify this 
love under the habitual impression that treasures gathered at the expense of so 
much care, time, and money, will be quite sure to be scattered at their decease. 
Now and then, a rare and costly library, like that of the late John Carter Brown of 
Providence, unequaled in this or any other country perhaps in its ownership of the 
largest and costliest works in American history, will, by a fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances, remain intact in the family of its founder. But this is the exception. 
The majority of persons who, with great painstaking, collect books may as well make 
up their minds first as last that these books will ere long be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. 

At his decease, the library of Judge Greene was sold, and one thousand of the 
volumes on American poetry came into the hands of the writer’s classmate in Brown 
University, the late Caleb Fiske Harris a gentlemen of like tastes with Judge 
Greene, who had himself for years made the collection of the works of American 
poets a matter of special interest. With ample means at his command, Mr. Harris 
bought from every quarter what his correspondents in this country and in England 
brought to his notice as worthy of his purchase. “So diligently,” says Mr. Bartlett, 
“had he labored in the field, that when, in 1874, he printed what he styles an 
“ Index to the American Poetry and Plays in the Collection of C. Fiske Harris,” his 
collection numbered 4,129 separate works, including various editions. The increase 
since has been not less than one thousand volumes.” 

Let me remark, in passing, that one of the rarest volumes appertaining to early 
American History, viz.: “Zhe Letters of Americus Vespucius,” now among the 
historic gems in the John Carter Brown library, was first brought to the notice of 
Mr. Harris by a well-known bookseller, Muéller of Amsterdam, who was his cor- 
respondent. As Mr. Harris was not especially anxious to purchase the little book, 
(of only ten or twelve pages, if I remember correctly), he called the attention of Mr. 
Brown to it, who at once, by a cable dispatch, secured it, paying for it a sum 
which I will not mention lest readers doubt my veracity. 

An illustration of what I have alluded to in what I have said about the dispersion 
of libraries was seen in the case of Mr. Harris’s library. At his decease it was 
thrown upon the market, and that portion of it which related to American poetry 
and dramatic literature was purchased by Senator Anthony. This gentleman—we 
quote the words of Mr. Bartlett—“‘ was himself a lover of poetry, and possessed a 
large number of volumes of the writings of the most favorite British and American 
poets. The old, the rare, and the curious poets, he did not seek. Those he 
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collected were the choicest editions, all of which he had put in the best condition 
as to binding. These volumes he added to the Harris collection, together with 
purchases of the works by the most recent poets. The collection as given to Brown 
University numbers more than five thousand separate volumes and pamphlets.” 

Special mention is made of a very curious volume of the seventeenth century, 
one of the works of Anne Bradstreet. Readers of American history need not be 
reminded that this accomplished lady was a native of Northampton, England, and 
was the daughter of Thomas Dudley, subsequently Governor of Massachusetts. 
In 1629, at the age of sixteen, she became the wife of Simon Bradstreet, and 
accompanied her husband to America the year following. Among her descendants 
who have risen to distinction were Richard H. Dana, father and son. Mrs, Bradstreet 
published the first collection of her poems when she was but twenty-seven years of 
age. They excited an interest among her cotemporaries, which, we think, they 
would hardly command in our day. Cotton Mather, in his M/agnadia, considers her 
works “a monument to her memory, beyond the stateliest marble.”’ Allibone quotes 
John Rogers, President of the Harvard College, who thus brings the tribute of 
his praise : 

‘* Your only hand these poesies did compose, 
Your head the source whence all these springs did flow.” 


Benjamin Trowbridge, first graduate of Harvard College, is even more laudatory. 


“* Now I believe Tradition which doth call, 
The Muses, Virtues, Graces, females all ; 
Only they are not eleven, nine, or three. 
Our authoress proves them but one unity.” 


Worthy John Norton declares that “if Virgil could read her works, he would 
condemn his own to the flames,” which declaration we may set down to the 
gallantry which found special pleasure in praising the productions of the pen of a 
Massachusetts governor’s daughter. Mr. Bartlett says that the volumes of Mrs. 
Bradstreet’s works in the Greene-Harris collection, are of great rarity. In a 
recent London catalogue, a copy of the first edition is priced £25. 

Another rare book in the collection is Cotton Mather’s Eulogy on the Rev. 
Nathaniel Collins of Middletown, Ct., published in 1685. It was purchased at the 
sale of the library of George Brinley of Hartford in 1879. Mr. Brinley wrote the 
following on the fly leaf of the book, ‘‘ Not in any library. Have never heard of 
another copy.” 

Many other exceedingly rare and valuable works are contained in the collection 
which, through the kindly regard which Senator Anthony always cherished for the 
place of his collegiate education, have found a permanent home in the library of 
Brown University. Although among so many books there is doubtless much that may 
properly be designated as “trash,” still as a whole it is of so much worth and rarity, 
that Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in writing his book on American literature, “ passed 
several days in Mr. Harris’s library consulting books which he could find in no other 
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public or private library.” Mr. Bartlett, than whom no bibliographist in this country 
is higher authority, remarked some time since: “We do not hesitate to say that 
there is no collection in the United States (in the department of American literature 
to which these books appertain) that can in completeness compare with that which 
is to grace the shelves of the library of Brown University, the gift of the late Hon. 
Henry B. Anthony.” J. C. SrocksripGE. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE IsLAND. 





NIAGARA FALLS 


The Hon. Luther R. Marsh, in his recent Report on the Reservation of Niagara 
Falls, said : 

When the State of New York in 1814 and 1816, as owner paramount, was so 
unwise as to convey the lands around Niagara Falls, and for a trifling considera- 
tion, it was not and could not well have been anticipated how soon the region in 
which they were situated would be filled with a rich and flourishing community, 
the forest give way to magnificent cities, an artificial waterway furrow the State, 
locomotives take the place of horses, a vast commerce in transit from sea to sea, 
and these almost inaccessible wilds brought into intimate and instantaneous com- 
munion, not only with her metropolis, but, across continents and oceans, with the 
rest of the world. Fortunately, she did not part with the soil under the Niagara 
River, nor with the floods that sweep over it, but still held title to the rapids and 
the cataract. Perceiving her great mistake, and moved by numerous petitioners, 
among them the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, many of our 
federal Senators, distinguished members of the Parliament of Canada, eminent 
men of the Old World, as Carlyle, Houghton and Ruskin, and of our own, as 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Agassiz, Governors Seymour and Morgan, Generals 
Gilmore and Miles, Admiral Porter, the principals of colleges and educational in- 
stitutions, illustrious artists, laymen, bishops and cardinals—a document more 
remarkable for the quality and universality of its names than any elsewhere exist- 
ing ; the State, I say, thus moved, resolved to exercise the right in sovereignty 
inherent, and, on just compensation, retake for the use of mankind those grounds 
to which all nations pay tribute. 

On the 15th of July last, the title to the lands laid out for the Niagara Reser- 
vation as the American part of the proposed International Park, passed from in- 
dividual proprietorship to the State of New York. The ceremonies were highly 
imposing, the oration of Mr. Carter full of classic beauty, the addresses by emi- 
nent men of Canada and New York admirably expressive of the occasion, and 
worthy of permanence; and the commonwealth, by its official head, Governor Hill, 
solemnly accepted the title and the trust. The speeches of the Premier of the 
Province of Ontario, Attorney-General Mowatt, and of Lieutenant-Governor Rob- 
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inson were in the best of feeling, and held out the clear promise that the Dominion 
of Canada, while, by her great statesman, Lord Dufferin, the first to suggest, would, 
though last, yet surely bear her part in this beneficent international enterprise. 

Niagara is now enfranchised, since she is rescued from prosaic uses and un- 
sightly buildings, from the noise, and smoke, and dirt of manufactures, from the 
disfigurement of the marvelous river, from exactions and annoyances, and made free 
for all time to every traveler from every country. She can now stand forth in her 
own majesty and, without money and without price, receive the incense of the 
world. This great act—so long desired, so often thwarted—is at last accomplished. 
The New York Historical Society, by its representatives, was among the immense 
concourse of citizens from all the country to attest its consummation as the sover- 
eign State of New York laid its imperial hand on this prodigy of nature, to liberate 
and maintain it forever for the benefit of all. 

Indeed, this act represents a new principle in the intercourse of nations. Two 
great States, New York and the Dominion of Canada, or rather, I may say, Britain 
and America, the greatest of empires and the greatest of republics, who in former 
times have stoutly tried the arbitrament of war, now make this the occasion for 
cordial amity, and, with national courtesy, braid the lion’s mane with the eagle’s 
plumes in symbolic token that regnant forces of earth, air and water will hereafter 
work together. 

However considered, whether from a low plane or a high one, this act of con- 
secration was judicious and wise. While the property purchased is of itself of far 
greater value to the State than it was to the proprietors, for now it unites exhaust- 
less water power, if desired, with facilities for its use; and while it will increase 
taxes, not unwillingly paid, on enhanced values, and bring revenues from multi- 
tudes, else kept away, yet are these considerations trivial, indeed, compared with 
the loftier benefits of the investment, in the education drawn from beauty, su- 
premacy and Almighty power. If “the undevout astronomer is mad,” not less 
insane is he who, in sight and sound of Niagara, in its perpetual flow and roar, as 
if he heard the voice from out the flashes of Sinai, does not feel that God is there. 

The gifts of natural beauty and grandeur with which our Empire State is so 
richly portioned, are affluent sources of private and public income. The High- 
lands of the Hudson—crowned at West Point—and the picturesque shores of that 
placid stream ; the bright cascades of Cuyahora (commonplaced to Trenton Falls); 
the sea of peaks mirrored in the bosom of Champlain; the tall tops of the Cat- 
skills ; the isles that dot with green the blue of St. Lawrence ; the weird glen at 
the head of the unplummeted Seneca—these, and many others, bring a tribute of 
revenue both to individuals and the State, which illustrates at once the taste and 
sentiment of the people—touching the higher sensibilities of our nature—and the 
pecuniary value of these providential endowments. None, however, so renown our 
State abroad and loom in the eye of the world as this lordliest display of beauty 
and might at Niagara. 
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THE CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON, 1814 


An examination of the curious old print reproduced on opposite page, in con- 
nection with the Hon. Horatio King’s paper, on the “ Battle of Bladensburg,” will 
be found amusing and instructive. The circumstances under which it was pre- 
pared and published deserve a few words of introduction to show the state of 
English feeling at the time. 

August 1, 1814, was a great day in London. It was the centenary of the 
accession of the house of Brunswick to the throne, the anniversary of the battle of 
the Nile, and was set apart for a day of popular jubilation on the final overthrow 
of Napoleon and the conclusion of peace. The fact that a promising little war 
was still in progress with the United States did not mar the festivities of the 
occasion, and a mimic naval battle was fought between British and American 
fleets on the Serpentine River, in Hyde Park, in the presence of an enormous 
multitude, the engagement ending after dark in total destruction by fire of the 
whole American squadron. Of course there was a grim irony about this version 
of a sea fight, considering the successes of American maritime arms, but that 
made no difference to the multitude, and when, a few days later, the news of the 
capture of Washington was received in London, popular rejoicing reached a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

A complete file of London papers is not at hand, but the earliest mention 
found of the receipt of the welcome news bears date October 14, and acknowledges 
the receipt of New York papers to include September 4. It is, therefore, evident 
that the engraving reproduced herewith must have been executed with extraordi- 
nary dispatch, and rushed upon the market before popular enthusiasm over the 
event had time to cool off. 

The original engraving—the property of Mr. Charles Ledyard Norton of this 
city—measures 134 inches by 18} inches exclusive of the two inscriptions. It was, 
no doubt, engraved by hand on copper, and if issued, as the imprint states, on 
October 14 (the very day, as it happens, on which the official news seems to have 
been received in London), the exploit speaks well for the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers. - Even in its largely reduced form the quaint absurdities of the picture are 
obvious. In the original they are far more conspicuous, and speak highly for the 
patriotism and topographical recklessness of the artist, whose name unfortunately 
does not appear. We will not go into details, but merely call attention to the fact 
that only four Americans and a fraction are in sight, and these are apparently 
citizens without arms. 

N. L. C. 
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THE FIGHT AT FAYAL* 


[The story of this remarkable naval battle in neutral waters, has we believe never before been 
told in verse. It presents a truthful picture of the scene, and records one of the noblest examples 
of heroism in the annals of America.—EDITOR. ] 


The General Armstrong, trim and tall, 
One day passed into port Fayal ; 

To get fresh water, learn the news, 
And sail by morning on her cruise. 


But scarcely had the anchor dropped 
When Samuel Chester Reid was shocked ; 
Did eyes deceive, or was he right, 

Was that a hostile fleet in sight ? 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL CHESTER REID. 


[From a Miniature in possession of his Family.] 


He counted breathless, one, two, three, 

Six men of war, no, could it be? 

He held his glass, he looked again, 

*Twas so, their decks were filled with men ! 


* Azores. War of 1812. 
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Before the sun had set that day, 

Six British war ships held the bay ; 

Two thousand red-coats gave their cries, 
For Admiral Lloyd and his “ Yankee” prize. 


The sun goes down, the sea is still, 
The great grim hulls grow black, until 
Like bands of thunder-clouds they lie, 
Their dusky spars against the sky. 


The Armstrong’s men with unkempt hair, 

And brawny arms, are here and there 

Engaged in whispers hushed and low : 

“Will they come?” “ Dare they strike the blow?” 


The rising moon a pathway casts 

Across the sea; the shadowy masts 

Of the Armstrong bend and wave and meet 
The hostile hulls, and slow retreat. 


The spars and yards of the British lie, 
By moonlight silvered on the sky ; 
The watch is seen in his silent rounds, 
And “all is well” distinct resounds. 


“Prepare for action!” passed the word, 
And in that voice to all who heard 

Was strength to strike, to die if need 
For home and ship—’twas Captain Reid. 


“My lads,” he said, “the Armstrong lies 
In neutral seas, unlawful prize, 

But if the British start the fight 

We'll win or sink her from our sight!” 


In silence as the twilight passed, 

The seamen manned the guns, and cast 
Their eyes upon the fleet, but all 

Was peacefulness in port Fayal. 


A shadow! what! it rises, falls ; 

A waving form, it leaves the walls 

Of oak, and snake-like moves along ; 

No fife, no drum—there’s something wrong ! 
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Four boats approach with muffled oars, 
With measured beat, and steady rowers ; 
Then Captain Reid with firm voice cries : 
“ Boats ahoy ! ”’—no voice replies. 


Once more he hails ; again, again 
He calls, but all is still; his men 
Can see the forms, can hear the breath, 
As panting, on they glide toward death. 


Oppressive silence as before, 

The rowers cease ; then on once more ; 
The time has come, the words inspire : 
“Your places men ; stand steady ; fire!” 


The cannons roar, the muskets flash, 
The waters surge, the timbers crash ; 
Mid clouds of smoke, mid leaden hail, 
From mangled, dying, comes a wail. 


The Admiral now is in a rage, 

Five hundred men will soon engage 
The reckless little privateer 

To end its bold and brave career. 


A second snaky shadow creeps 

Along the waves, young Reid now leaps 
Upon the rail and gives the call— 

An echo answers, that is all. 


A moment and again they near, 
The cannons roar, but with a cheer 
The British bend their oars, and go 
Like Roman galleys for the foe. 


The ship is theirs ; they climb the sides ; 
They swarm about her as she rides 

At anchor; never shall men say, 

“One vessel kept a fleet at bay!” 


A head appears, another there, 

From stem to stern, they’re everywhere, 
But everywhere a seaman stands, 

A trusty bayonet in his hands. 
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Lieutenant Williams falls and dies, 
The air is filled with wails and cries; 
The deck is strewn with dying, dead, 
And every plank with blood is red. 


Lieutenant Worth and Johnson fall, 
But Reid, the grandest of them all 

With steady courage holds his place, 
And meets the soldiers, face to face. 


Not for a moment do they gain 

The deck; again, again in vain 

They rise, but bayonets, bullets, knives, 
That day destroy three hundred lives. 


When rose the sun next day, the pall 
Of death hung over port Fayal ; 

The sea was crimsoned with the stain 
Of many noble heroes slain. 


The scene upon the British fleet 

Was one of shame, chagrin, defeat ; 
The roll-call showed three hundred lost, 
Three hundred lives for nine, the cost. 


The Coronation, twenty gun, 

Sailed in and quickly now begun 

To storm the plucky privateer 

Whose men mocked death and smiled at fear. 


But “ Yankee ” gunners aimed so true, 

They shot the Britain through and through - 
The Coronation in dismay 

Withdrew to safety down the bay. 


Then all was dark, the whole fleet flamed ; 
All hope was gone, and Reid exclaimed : 
“The British flag shall never float 

Above me, I will sink the boat!” 


In silence quickly they embark. 

The scuttled Armstrong sinks, but hark ! 
The firing stops ; the fight is o’er, 

And all but nine are safe ashore. 
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The Admiral dare not fight again, 
He now has lost five hundred men ; 
Ten days repairing and he sails, 

To take New Orleans ; but he fails. 


The British waited those ten days 

For aid, and worn with long delays, 

They tried alone to take the town, 

But Jackson's soldiers mowed them down. 


Thus Captain Reid by courage saved 
New Orleans ; and by victory paved 
The way to noble, endless fame, 
And won him an immortal name. 


CHARLES K. BOLTON 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PEN PORTRAIT OF AARON BURR 


“T have at length been gratified with a sight of the late Vice-President, Aaron 
Burr ; he arrived at this place on the 28th inst. from New Orleans. A few days 
after, I had the honor of spending an evening in his company. 

His stature is about five feet six inches ; he is a spare meager form, but of an 
elegant symmetry ; his complexion is fair and transparent ; his dress was fashion- 
able and rich, but not flashy. He is a man of an erect and dignified deportment ; 
his presence is commanding ; his aspect mild, firm, luminous and impressive. His 
physiognomy is of the French configuration. His forehead is prominent, broad, 
retreating, indicative of great expansion of mind, immense range of thought, and 
amazing exuberance of fancy, but too smooth and regular for great altitude of 
conception, and those original, eccentric and daring aberrations of superior genius. 
The eyebrows are thin, nearly horizontal, and too far from the eye; his nose 
is nearly rectilinear, too slender between the eyes, rather inclined to the right 
side ; gently elevated, which betrays a degree of haughtiness ; too obtuse at the end 
for great acuteness of penetration, brilliancy of wit, or poignancy of satire, and too 
small to sustain his ample and capacious forehead ; his eyes are of ordinary size, 
of a dark hazel, and from the shade of his projecting eye-bones and brows, appear 
black ; they glow with all the ardor of venereal fire, and scintillate with the most 
tremulous sensibility—they roll with the celerity and phrenzy of poetic fervor, and 
beam with the most vivid and piercing rays of genius. His mouth is large; his 
voice is manly, clear and melodious; his lips are thin, extremely flexible, and 
when silent gently closed, but opening with facility to distill the honey which 
trickles from his tongue. His chin is rather retreating and voluptuous. To 
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analyze his face with physiognomical scrutiny, you may discover many unimportant 
traits, but upon the first blush, or a superficial view, they are obscured like the 
spots in the sun, by a radiance that dazzles and fascinates the sight. 

In company, Burr is rather taciturn. When he speaks, it is with such anima- 
tion, with such apparent frankness and negligence as to induce a person to believe 
he isa man of guileless and ingenuous heart, but in my opinion there is no human 
creature more reserved, mysterious, and inscrutable. 

I have heard a great deal of Chesterfield and the graces. Surely Burr is the 
epitome—the essence of them all; for never were their charms displayed with 
such potency and irresistible attraction. He seems passionately fond of female 
society, and there is no being better calculated to succeed and shine in that sphere; 
to the ladies he is all attention—all devotion; in conversation he gazes on them 
with complacency and rapture, and when he addresses them, it is with that smiling 
affability, those captivating gestures, that ze ne sais guoi, those dissolving looks, 
that soft, sweet, and insinuating eloquence, which takes the soul captive before it 
can prepare for defence. In short, he is the most perfect model of an accom- 
plished gentleman that could be framed, even by the wanton imagination of 
poetry or fiction.” — 

The above description is taken from a letter written at Frankfort, August 30, 
1805, printed in Zhe Port Folio, May 16, 1807. PETERSFIELD 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The controversy over the question, “ who started the conflagration which re- 
sulted in the almost total destruction of Columbia, S. C., during General Sher- 
man’s occupancy of the place, in his celebrated ‘ march to the sea,’” bids fair to 
remain one of the unsettled disputes of the late war. Whatever that commander’s 
intention or directions may have been with reference to the general conflagration 
which devastated the city, it is certain that either by his orders or some one in 
subordinate command, a detail of troops was sent to burn the building in which 
the original ordinance of secession was drafted and debated. It may not be 
generally known that the convention which passed the historic ordinance which 
precipitated the war, convened originally in the Baptist Church of Columbia. The 
instrument was there prepared, presented, and partially debated, but the con- 
vention was finally adjourned to Charleston, where the debate was finished and the 
act passed, which declared South Carolina out of the Union, and loaded the guns 
which spoke the first word of actual war when they opened fire on Sumter. It is 
not surprising that the Union commander should feel like razing to the ground 
the building in which the war was virtually begun, and the now historic church 
escaped destruction by a singular accident. The officer sent to fire the building, 
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either from not knowing in which church the convention was held, or from having 
been wrongly directed, destroyed the Methodist church, and through this mistake, 
the building which is to-day pointed out to visitors as one of the sights of the city, 
still stands intact. As it is in a perfect state of preservation, it bids fair to remain 
yet many years a monument of one of the most momentous conventions of Ameri- 
can history. The church is situated in the district untouched by the fire which 
laid waste the rest of the city, and thus escaped the general as well as special 
danger of destruction to which it was subjected. This incident of the burning of 
Columbia seems worthy of record in a publication devoted to American history, 
as the building so accidentally and peculiarly preserved stands intimately associ- 
ated with the most important period of the history of our country. 
J. Crotu Baum 





CHIEF JUSTICE NOAH DAVIS ON THE FATE OF ANDRE 


“In no event or condition of the struggle was Washington unequal to its du- 
ties and demands. The treason of Arnold shook his soul like a tempest ; but it 
neither blanched nor swayed its heroic nature. The steps that followed show the 
firmness of his justice despite the tenderness of his heart. It has been a sort of 
fashion with some of late to pity the fate of André in a way that seems to censure 
the conduct of Washington. To the spy a felon’s death is the law of war; but 
the service of a spy may often be the most honorable self-devotion of a soldier, 
when it seeks by dangerous exposure to furnish information necessary to the pres- 
ervation or movement of an army. But André was no common spy. His service 
had no trait or tinge of honor to a soldier. His previous correspondence with Arnold 
shows him to have been a briber and corrupter. In going to meet Arnold he faced 
none of the dangers of a spy, for he went under the protection of the wretch he 
had corrupted. Nor did he go to purchase the surrender of the post. 

“No, he went not only to buy treason with gold and place—which may be legiti- 
mate strategy in war—but to bribe the traitor to disclose the weakness and strength 
of his post, and to so arrange its forces and impair its defenses that it should be 
carried by easy storm in spite of the bravery of its defenders, and with little or no 
danger to its assailants. In other words, to yield his post by selling his brave offi- 
cers and men to a hopeless slaughter. In such an assault the slaughter would be 
little less than assassination by the assailants and murder by the traitor. No one 
could justly reap honor in the affair but the brave victims who might die in the 
hopeless defense. The business of André was, therefore, dishonorable to a soldier, 
and scarce less detestable than the treason of Arnold. But Washington gave him 
an honorable trial by a council of his superiors in rank. His guilt was confessed, 
his conviction was just, and his fate deserves no pity. His memory shall not rise 
to dim the fame of his judges.” 


> 
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A NOTABLE WOMAN OF LYME—Lyme, 
December 4, 1739.—This Day died here 
in the ro4th year of her age, Mrs. Mary 
Towmer, after she had buried four Hus- 
bands, and been a widow about forty 
years. According to the best computa- 
tion that can be made, and the best Ac- 
count that can be had, more than 500 
persons have descended from her. Her 
Grand Children have been Grand Parents 
near twenty years; and many of the 
fifth generation have sprung from her. 
She has lived a good subject in the 
reign of six great Kings, two Queens, 
and one crafty and potent Usurper ; and 
at last departed with strong hopes of a 
better life—Zhe Mew York Weekly 
Journal, December 24, 1739, Vo. 315. 

The Woman mentioned in your Paper, 
viz.: Deborah Towner of Lyme, that was 
said to travel three miles before break- 
fast, and dance with one of her Grand 
Children’s Grand Children, died the fifth 
instant, in the ro4th year of her Age: 
Her reason and strength held to the last 
week of her Life. She hath had four Hus- 
bands, v7z. : Jones, Crane, Champion, and 
Towner; by the first of which she had 7 
children ; she hath left a numerous off- 
spring, véz.: 6 children, 43 Grand Chil- 
dren’s Grand Children: she hath been 
Great-Great-Grand Mother 11 years.— 
The New York Weekly Journal, January 
1739-40, Vo. 316. W. K. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON—John Cod- 
man Ropes, in his recently issued volume 
with the above title, relates the following 
incident illustrative of the care with 
which Napoleon looked after little things: 
“When he had become emperor, he 


was one day inspecting the Invalides, 
the home for aged and disabled sol- 
diers in Paris, and the matron was show- 
ing him the chests of drawers where the 
soldiers’ linen was put. He bade her 
open a drawer. ‘I suppose you know,’ 
said he, ‘how to arrange these shirts 
when they come back from the wash.’ 
The good woman hesitated, and the 
emperor then explained that the proper 
way was to put those newly washed at 
the bottom of the drawer, so that the 
same garments should not be worn and 
washed cgntinually. Nothing was too 
small for him.” 


THE WASHINGTON FAMILY—One of 
this name, Thomas Washington, was liv- 
ing on the island of Nevis, in the West 
Indies, in the year 1705. (Records of 


Deeds, Hall of Records, New York City : 


liber 26, page 89). Cs 


A FORTHCOMING BOOK—The history 
and genealogy of the Stiles family in 
England and America, complete, revised, 
and brought down to the present day, is 
nearly ready for the press, the author 
being Henry R. Stiles, M.D., who has 
contributed so much valuable material 
to the history of this country in recent 
years. It will be issued as soon as sub- 
scriptions are received sufficient to 
guarantee the absolute expense of publi- 
cation. The volume isto be a large octa- 
vo, of not less than three hundred pages, 
handsomely bound, and illustrated with 
portraits, coats of arms, and views. To all 
of the Stiles name, or family connection, 
this book will be specially interesting, 
and copies should be secured while 
there is opportunity. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TORPEDO—For the 
information of the Public I now adver- 
tise, that I, the subscriber, have pro- 
jected a method for blowing up of ship- 
ping with powder under water, and am 
fully of the mind that engines may be so 
contrived and managed, by placing them 
across the channel, that if our enemies 
should attempt to invade us, they should 
not be able to pass the channel, but 
they should come upon one or other of 
them, so that their shipping and them- 
selves should be destroyed. 

An experiment of this nature was 
tried the 2d day of this instant, April, 
in the method and manner above pro- 
posed with a few pounds of powder, and 
the experiment was made upon a raft, 
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and as the raft passed over the engine, it 
set the same on fire and was torn into 
splinters, that scarce a piece four foot 
long was to be found, and some of it 
was cast into the air divers rods, and 
was seen by a person that was above a 
mile ; and there were near two hundred 
persons that were eye witnesses, and 
were of the mind that if a sufficient 
quantity of powder was in that engine, 
and a ship had passed over it, it would 
have set the engine on fire, and been 
destroyed thereby. 
ANDREW PARKER 
LEXINGTON, Avril 30, 1741. 
New England Weekly Journal, May 
5, 1741. 
W. K. 


QUERIES 


EARLY AMERICAN NOVELS—Names 
wanted of the authors of the two novels 
entitled Zhe Highlands; a Tale of the 
Hudson. 2 vols., Phil., 1826. Dedicated 
to De Witt Clinton, Governor of New 
York. Redfield ; a Long Island Tale of 
the Seventeenth Century. Printed by 
Spooner at Brooklyn, imprint publish- 


ed by Wilder and Campbell, New 
York. BLATTA 


COLONEL A. HAWKES HAY—Can any 
of your readers furnish any information 
concerning Colonel A. Hawkes Hay, a 
prominent officer in the Revolution? 
Any facts concerning his ancestry or 
family desired. W.S. PELLETREAU 


REPLIES 


Corn [xiv. 517]—The word corn has 
its representatives and cognate words in 
all the Teutonic languages to designate 


the staple cereal. It is applied to wheat 
in England, to rye in Germany, to barley 
in Sweden, and to oats in Scotland. The 
first English settlers in New England 
found maize the staple cereal of the In- 
dians, and learned from them to cultivate 
it; hence they naturally called it Indian 
corn, Nearly the same thing is true of 


Virginia, for Beverley, in his history of 
that province, printed in 1705, describes 
the various ways in which it was pre- 
pared for food. By the well-known law 
of economy in speech, the unessential 
part of the compound “ Indian corn” was 
gradually dropped, and corn alone is used 
to designate the same thing. 


Cuas. W. SUPER 


ATHENS, OHIO, Movember 2, 1885. 
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THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION [xiv. 
413|—Zéditor of the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History :—The circumstances pre- 
ceding and attending the Charleston Con- 
vention furnish an answer, I think, to the 
query of “Louisville,” in the October 
number of your Magazine, “Why the 
Democratic leaders of the Charleston 
Convention of 1860 did not agree to leave 
to the decision of the Supreme Court the 
question as to the time at which the 
people of a territory could lawfully, 
under the Federal Constitution, prohibit 
slavery therein.” 

At that very point were the North and 
South divided. This question was the 
essence of the conflict that ensued. In 
various forms, though judicially deter- 
mined, it had been sectionally agitated 
and fiercely debated in Stafe and Na- 
tional councils. Opposite opinions had 
intrenched opposite positions, and North 
and South were, at the last, antagonized 
irreconcilably within two hostile camps. 
Efforts were not wanting in the Charles- 
ton Convention, as its proceedings dis- 
close, to formulate a proposition which, 
though not conforming with the convic- 
tions of both, would not conflict with the 
principles of either faction. But the pas- 
sionate impulses developed during the 
long controversy disdained this weak 
escape from political straits. They were 
swollen beyond subjection, and, spurning 
the terms of compromise, contemplated 
only the arbitrament of arms. As stated 
in the article referred to, “ the Southern 
destructives had once before been 
thwarted in their nefarious purposes, 
when the election of Mr. Buchanan un- 
expectedly seized from them the excuse 
of a sectional President for premeditated 


revolt. The possibility of impediment 
was now to be peremptorily excluded. 
No chance was to be permitted against 
the election of a sectional President. The 
bond was to be taken of fate, and the se- 
cession from the Charleston Convention, 
which rendered secure Abraham Lin- 
coln’s election against all the Southern 
votes in the electoral colleges, was a fore- 
gone conclusion of the ultras of the 
South, and upon which rested their 
revolutionary hopes.” 

Still, the opinions that proved irrecon- 
cilable at Charleston, might, as revealed, 
have been harmonized or suspended at 
Baltimore by the nomination of Horatio 
Seymour, had New York accepted the 
overture of the South. The inference 
from its rejection is therefore obvious, 
that stubborn as were the ultras of the 
South at Charleston, the ultras of the 
North were no less stubborn at Balti- 
more. The issue between Freedom and 
Slavery had simply befallen “in the 
course of human events.” A supreme 
direction evidently dominated human 
affairs, and precipitated the great Amer- 
ican conflict. Joun COCHRANE 





WEBSTER CHOWDER [xi. 360, 458, 
550; xii. 90, 473]—General Benjamin 
F. Butler is reported in Zhe Cook for 
October 12, 1885, as saying: “Some 
time later I would be glad to give Zhe 
Cook the recipe for making chowder; I 
believe I am the only man left who knows. 
Daniel Webster was in his day the great 
chowder maker of New England, but the 
secret is almost dead.” 

Would it not be well for the general 
to turn to the files of your Magazine ? 

SOYER 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
regular November meeting of this Soci- 
ety was held Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, at the Historical Society Building 
on Second Avenue. ‘ The Secretary, 
Colonel Andrew Warner, and the Libra- 
rian, Mr. Jacob Moore, presented 
monthly reports; and Mr. Floyd Clark- 
son, and Mr. John B. Dumont, were 
elected resident members. Professor 
Henry P. Johnston was then introduced 
to the audience and read a most inter- 
esting and instructive paper on “ Eng- 
land’s Political Indebtedness to the 
American Revolution.” He said that 
the recent election was similar to those 
soon to be held in Great Britain, when 
all will vote. The House of Commons 
will then come from the people, to whom 
it will be directly responsible. Great 
Britain is at present more of a republic 
than a monarchy. This is shown by the 
fact that all the English colonies enjoy 
practically the same privileges as are 
enjoyed by the English people. 

The Hon. Luther R. Marsh followed 
with a brilliant Report on the Reserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls. Several gentle- 
men spoke on the subject of these 
papers, after which Resolutions were 
reported from the Executive Committee 
on the death of General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, and their adoption moved by Mr. 
Edward F. De Lancy and Hon. Erastus 
Brooks. 





MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The first meeting of this Society after its 
summer recess was held on Monday 
evening, October 12, 1885. Among the 
many gifts of books, pamphlets, news- 


papers and maps received since its last 
meeting was one of more than usual in- 
terest and importance. This was a map 
of the Susquehanna River from Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, to Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, made by the late Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, the elder, father of the 
present honored President of the Society. 
It was made in 1801, for the State of 
Pennsylvania, which contemplated the 
improvement of the navigation of that 
river. Several years were required to 
make the necessary surveys, and prepare 
the map, which most fortunately was 
done in duplicate. One copy was placed 
in the hands of the Governor of the 
State (McKean) at Harrisburg, and, in 
1810 or 1811, after Congress had as- 
sumed charge of navigable waters, this 
was turned over to a Committee of Con- 
gress, and destroyed in the burning of 
the Capitol by the British in 1814. The 
other copy is that now presented to the 
Society, and the only one in existence. 
The map is eighteen feet long by two 
feet wide, and the part of the river lying 
in the State of Pennsylvania is highly 
finished in water colors. Every point on 
the river, every island or visible rock, and 
the best course for navigation, is laid 
down, the character of the rock on 
either side indicated on the margin. 
Altogether the map is one of the most 
important gifts the Society has received 
foralong time. Mr. Charles H. Latrobe 
who made the presentation was heartily 
thanked by the Society. 

The Committee on the State Archives 
presented the third volume of the ar- 
chives which has just passed through the 
press. This volume embraces the pro- 
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ceedings of the Colonial Council from 
1636 to 1667, The President, Hon. John 
H. B, Latrobe, in speaking of the work 
of the Committee on the Archives called 
attention to many of the interesting 
items contained in the volume. Presi- 
dent Gilman of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity spoke in terms of high commen- 
dation of the admirable manner in which 
the work had been executed, and of the 
great importance of this volume to a true 
development of the early history of Mary- 
land. He thought the Society would 
render a valuable service if they would 
devote one of their meetings to an analy- 
sis of the contents of the volume, and to 
a development of the points of special 
interest and importance in their bearing 
upon the history of the State and the 
country, and on motion it was, resolved 
that an evening should be given to such 
an entertainment as soon as the members 
should have had time to give the work a 
careful examination. 





THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its quarterly meeting October 20, 
1885. Hon. E. B. Washburne, the 
President, occupied the chair. 

Albert D. Hager, the Librarian, re- 
ported 392 bound volumes and 1058 
unbound books received and placed in 
the library since the meeting in July last. 
These, added to former accessions, make 
a total of 11,571 bound books, and 
35,121 pamphlets, of which 1108 books 
had been purchased with the income of 
the “ Lucretia Pond Fund.” The Libra- 
rian made special mention of the gener- 
ous contributions of books from the 
duplicates of the Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Massachusetts Historical Societies, 
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the Boston Public Library, Massachu- 
setts State Library, and several college 
libraries that had obligingly furnished 
series of their catalogues, addresses, etc. 
He reported that 662 volumes were 
bound during the past summer, a large 
portion of which were pamphlets, and 
publications of sister societies, scientific 
and literary associations, and newspaper 
files, 

Mr. Henry H. Hurlbut was then in- 
troduced and read an interesting paper 
on Samuel de Champlain, at the conclu- 
sion of which he presented to the Society 
an oil portrait of the great explorer, 
painted by his daughter, Miss Harriet P. 
Hurlbut. 

The thanks of the Society were ten- 
dered and a request made that a copy of 
the paper be furnished the Society for 
publication. 





HuUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA— 
The two hundredth anniversary of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
celebrated on Thursday, October 22, un- 
der the auspices of this Society. Relig- 
ious services were held in the afternoon 
at the French Church’ du Saint-Esprit, 
in Twenty-second Street, near Fifth Ave- 
nue, conducted by the Rev. Mr. Witt- 
meyer. Hon. John Jay, President of the 
Society, spoke briefly, and then intro- 
duced Professor Henry M. Baird, who 
delivered an admirable oration on “ The 
Edict and its Recall.” Mr. Bayard, the 
Secretary of State, read a set of resolu- 
tions in which the Huguenot Society of 
America reaffirmed its solidarity and 
brotherhood with all of Huguenot origin. 

In the evening a public reception, 
followed by an elegant dinner, was given 


TT 














by the Society to its distinguished guests, 
at Delmonico’s. About eighty-five per- 
sons were present, among whom were 
Hon. John Jay, Secretary Bayard, Pro- 
fessor Henry M. Baird, Rev. Dr. Charles 
W. Baird, Daniel Ravenel, of South 
Carolina; George W. Van Sicklen, E. 
M. Gallaudet, General Elisha Dyer, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, P. W. Gallaudet, 
Miss Cora Gallaudet, the Rev. and Mrs. 
A. V. Wittmeyer, J. F. Miller, A. J. D. 
Wedemeyer, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, P. 
B. Olney, Frederick J. De Peyster, 
Colonel William Jay, Robert Gourdin, 
of South Carolina; Colonel Richard 
Lathers, Abram Du Bois and Colonel 
Charles H. Delavan. The principal 
address was made by Mr. Bayard, who 
responded to the toast “Our Guests.” 
Other toasts were responded to by 
Robert Gourdin, Prof. Baird, E. M. 
Gallaudet, Frederick J. De Peyster, and 
others. Letters of regret were read from 
Chauncey M. Depew, Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts, ex-Governor 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, of Maine, and 
Dr. Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee. 
John G. Whittier sent a letter regretting 
that illness prevented him from writing 
a poem to be read at the dinner. 





THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY met on the evening of November 
3, to listen to an eloquent and scholarly 
address from the President of the Soci- 
ety, Professor Gammell, on “The Hu- 
guenots and the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes.” The orator was introduced 
by the Vice-president, Dr. Parsons, who 
said : “‘ The present year is the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; unusual interest 
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has been manifested in this fact, and an 
unusual number of celebrations of the 
event have taken place.” Professor 
Gammell touched upon the leading fea- 
tures of the Protestant Reformation, and 
showed how it seemed for a time as 
though the new faith might have at least 
a fair field in which to assert and main- 
tain its doctrines; He pointed out the 
time when its professors began to be 
called Huguenots, although they were 
scarcely regarded as reformers then, and 
spoke of the origin of the name which has 
received not less than fifteen different ex- 
planations. He said that probably the 
name was first given to them in derision ; 
and went on to illustrate how was 
planted in the French nature that appe- 
tite for Huguenot blood, which for more 
than a hundred and fifty years fed itself 
on massacres and butcheries, on murders 
and slaughters, the enormities of which 
no history has fully described, and no 
imagination has fully conceived. 

The audience, representing the finest 
culture of Providence, listened with 
marked attention, and at the close of the 
address Rev. J. G. Vose, Dr. Parsons, 
and others, spoke of the great influence 
the Huguenots had exerted on the 
moral life of this country. 

ST. NICHOLAS sociETY—Officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt ; Vice-Presidents, Carlisle 
Norwood, Jr., John C. Mills, James W. 
Beekman and Stuyvesant Fish ; Treasu- 
rer, Edward Schell ; Secretary, Charles 
A. Schermerhorn ; Assistant Secretary, 
John B. Pine ; Chaplains, Rev. Thomas 
E. Vermilye, D.D., Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D.D. 
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Historical Society of Louisiana, New Orlean 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY; CONSTITU- Orleans, 1836. 30 pp. 8vo. Reprinted in 
TION ; List oF MEMBERS. (In French, B. F., French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
Historical Collections of Louisiana. Part 2. Part I, pp. I-23. New York, 1846. 
pp. I-15. Philadelphia, 1850.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISIANA. Com- 
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Gorges Society, Portland. 


GEORGE CLEEVE, of Casco Bay, 1630-1667, Banks. London, 1660. Printed for the Gorges 
with collateral documents. By James Phinney Society, Portland, Maine, 1884. 83 (1) pp. 


Baxter. Printed for the Gorges Society, Port- sm. 4(o. 
land, Maine, 1885. 339 (1) pp. [Illustrated. [Notice of first publication, ‘‘ New England’s 
Portrait. sm. 4to. Vindication,’’ with constitution, rules and 


NEW ENGLAND’s VINDICATION. By Henry regulations. Portland, 1884.] 7 pp. sm. 4to. 
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Maine Genealogical and Biographical Society, Augusta. 


THE MAINE GENEALOGIST AND BIOGRAPHER. direction of the Society. Vol. 1-3. Augusta, 
A quarterly journal. Published under the 1875-78. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Maine Historical Society, Portland. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY AT BOWDOIN containing biographical notices of the former 
COLLEGE, on the annual commencement, presidents of the society. By W. Willis. 
September 5, 1849. By R.C. Winthrop. Bos- Portland, 1857. 54 pp. 8vo. 
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THE SOCIETY, at the anniversary, September ADDRESS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

6, 1846. By George Folsom. Portland, PARKER CLEAVELAND. Delivered January 

1847. 79 pp. 8vo. 19, 1859, before the Society. By L. Woods. 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY, March 5, 1857, Portland, 1859. 61 pp. 8vo. 
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Same. Second edition. Brunswick, 1860. 80 
pp. Portrait. 8vo. 

ANCIENT PEMAQUID. An historical review. 
Prepared at the request of the Society, by J. 
W. Thornton. Portland, 1857. 178 pp. 22 
copies only printed. 

THE BURNING OF FALMOUTH (NOW PORTLAND), 
BY CAPTAIN MowaTT, IN 1775. By W. 
Goold. Prepared at request of the Society. 
Reprinted from New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. Boston, 1873. 16 
pp. 8vo. 

CATALOGUE OF THE PAST AND PRESENT MEM- 
BERS. Brunswick, 1874. 25 pp. 8vo. 

CrrcuLaR LETTER. December, 1881. 
side. 

COASTING VOYAGES IN THE GULF OF MAINE, 
made in 1604, 5 and 6, by Samuel Champlain. 
Paper read at meeting of the Society, Febru- 
ary 18, 1875. By J. M. Brown. Bath, 1875. 
24 pp. 8vo. 

COLLECTIONS. Vol. 1-8. Second series. Vol. 
1-3. Portland [etc. ], 1831-84. 11 vols. 8vo. 
Contents — 1. Introductory remarks; Act 
of incorporation ; Regulations and by-laws ; 
Members ; History of Portland, from its first 
settlement, with notices of the neighboring 
towns, by W. Willis. Part1; An account 
of Limerick, by C. Freeman ; Wells, by J. 
Hubbard and J. Greenleaf; Extracts from 
York records ; Depositions of G. Cleeves and 
others, 1645, concerning miscarriages of R. 
Nash on the coast of Maine; Submission of 
Black Point, Blue Point, and Falmouth to 
Massachusetts, 1658 ; Petition of E. Godfrey, 
1654 ; Petition of inhabitants of York, Kittery, 
Saco, Wells, and Cape Porpus to Cromwell, 
1656; Letter from E. Rishworth to Governor 
Endicott, 1656; Letter from J. Curwin in 
1663, about the affairs of N. E. ; Petition from 
the inhabitants of the Province of Maine to 
Charles II.; Gov. Lincolfi’s MSS. papers ; 
Arnold’s letters on his expedition to Canada 
in 1775 ; Montresor’s journal ; Journal of an 
expedition to Quebec in 1775, by W. Allen. 


Broad- 


Portland, 1831. viii. 416 pp. Folded map. 
Same. Reprinted with corrections and ad- 
ditions. Portland, 1865. 566 pp. Fac-similes. 
2. Preface ; Discourse, September 6, 1846, by 
G. Folsom ; Brief narration of the original un- 
dertakings of plantations in America, by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, 1658; A voyage to New 
England, in 1623, by C. Levett; Annals of 
Bakerstown, Poland and Minot, by W. Ladd; 
History of the seven Narraganset townships, 
by C. Coffin ; Some account of New Glouces- 
ter, by I. Parsons; Mistory of North Yar- 
mouth, by E. Russell; History of Bath, by 
J. Sewall ; Some account of an ancient settle- 
ment on Sheepscot River, by S. Johnson, with 
supplementary remarks, by W. Willis ; Ac- 
count of Pemaquid, by Judge Groton; Exer- 
tions of the O’Brien family, at Machias, in the 
Revolution, by J. O’Brien ; Letter from Rufus 
Putnam to Governor Bowdoin, in relation to 
Shay’s Rebellion ;' Notice of W. Ladd, by W. 
Willis; Deed from F. Gorges to J. Usher ; 
Deed from J. Usher to the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ; Opinion of R. West, counsel 
to the Board of Trade, as to the King’s right 
to the woods in the province of Maine ; His- 
tory of the Kennebec purchase, by R. H. 
Gardiner ; Constitution and by-laws of the 
Society, and list of officers and members. 
Portland, 1847. vi., 3-303 (1) pp. 3. By- 
laws and regulations; Members; Officers ; 
Note to the history of Scarborough, by J. W. 
Thornton ; History of Scarborough, by W. S. 
Southgate ; History of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, by A. S. Packard ; Contribution to the 
history of Bath, by W. S. Bartlet; An ac- 
count of Popham’s colony, by W. Strachey, 
with introduction, by W. S. Bartlet; Early 
settlements of Sagadahock and on the Andros- 
coggin River, by J. McKeen; Richard 
Wharton’s patent to land on the Androscog- 
gin, 1686 [etc.]; Petition of Richard Fry to 
Gov. Belcher and the assembly of Massa- 
chusetts; Letter from Dr. Franklin, 1735; 
Indian troubles in Maine, 1702-1704. 
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THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. A Historical 
Review of the great Treaty of 1713-14, and 
of the principal events of the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. By JAMES W. GERARD. 8vo, 
pp. 420. New York, 1885: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


To excel in historical writing has from the 
earliest ages been esteemed one of the greatest 
of intellectual achievements. The increased in- 
terest of recent years in matters of historical 
research, especially in the particular treatment 
of eventful epochs, may be readily accounted 
for in the fact that ripe scholars and specialists 
are coming more and more into sympathy with 
the average reader. Mr. Gerard has made a 
careful study of that momentous period which 
closed with the reigns of Queen Anneand Louis 
XIV., of which the Peace of Utrecht was the 
political culmination, and he has presented the 
results of his valuable reseagches in such a for- 
cible and attractive style that readers of every 
class will become familiar with what he has done. 
He has produced a volume to be read with plea- 
sure as well as profit. As he justly observes, 
‘**the personages who appeared on the historic 
stage of the time, were such asto give it marked 
dramatic effect and interest.’ Louis XIV. 
made some brilliant moves on the great political 
chess-board. Cardinal Mazarin said of the 
French king, ‘‘ There is stuff enough in him to 
make four kings and an honest man.” He 
was twenty-three when he took the actual reins 
of government in his hands. His varied career 
can only be traced in connection with the his- 
tory of the exciting period in which he lived. 
One of the most intensely interesting chapters 
of the volume is that in which the accomplished 
author describes the famous intrigues which for 
twelve years before the decease of Charles II., 
of Spain, distinguished his court. Among 
those who figured on the scene, were ‘‘ the sec- 
retary of the Cardinal, all the nobility and their 
wives, the Pope’s Nuncio, the grand Inquisitor, 
the queen’s confessor, Father Gabriel Chinsa, 
a German Capuchin, the king’s former and his 
subsequent confessor, and even the king’s two 
wee who often gave advice, ostensibly 
or the king’s health, but really from the politi- 
cal reasons that the queen should not be with 
him during his occasional journeys, for relief and 
repose, to Toledo.” 

There are no dull pages in the book, and it 
is valuable from innumerable stand-points. Mr. 
Gerard is to be congratulated upon its excellence, 
and the reading public upon having within 
reach a work that will give a better idea of 
the Peace of Utrecht than any hitherto pub- 
lished. 
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JOHNSON’S NEW GENERAL CYCLO- 
PEDIA and copper-plate Hand Atlas of the 
World. Combined and illustrated for daily 
use in family, school, and office. Complete 
in two volumes. Large 8vo, pp. 1562. New 
York, 1885: A. J. Johnson & Co. 


A great want has been supplied in the admir- 
able condensation of the elaborate Universal 
Cyclopedia of Johnson, bringing the contents 
of the whole into two octavo volumes for ready 
reference. Eachof these volumes contains some 
750 pages, with double columns, and in a t 
that admits a great amount of matter into that 
space. The maps, which together form an 
atlas of the world, are in double page, and 
while they are not minute in noting all the 
smaller towns, as in the maps of the several 
United States, they are beautifully executed, 
clear, and distinct. The volumes are exten- 
sively illustrated with fine engravings, which 
are as essential in setting forth many scientific 
matters as in other departments. As the larger 
work has been for many years before the public, 
and its merits thoroughly appreciated, it is suffi- 
cient to say in this connection that the same 
scholarship which rendered its accuracy so nearly 
perfect has given us substantially the same 
work in this much more convenient form. We 
cordially commend it to all who desire a com- 
plete compend of universal information. Noth- 
ing of the kind could be better adapted for the 
use of families and schools. 





THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
DOCK. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


Miss Murfree’s success as an author was one of 
the literary events of last year. For several 
months her identity remained hidden under a 
masculine nom de plume, and when it was re- 
vealed the reading public had already been cap- 
tivated by her graphic sketches of life in a region 
comparatively unknown as a field for literary ex- 
ploration. Alleged experts have severely crit- 
icised her rendering of the dialect of the Ten- 
nessee mountains, but on the other hand, it is 
asserted in her behalf that she has made a con- 
scientious study of the dialect 7z Joco, so that 
those of us who have no personal knowledge 
must in justice pronounce hers the correct ren- 
dering until its falsity has been authoritatively 
disproved. There is no question as to the read- 
able character of her stories, and the Prophet 
is no exception to the rule. Some readers may 
tire, perhaps. of the redundancy of her descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, but others will enjoy 
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them, and all will find the book worth reading 
as a novel of original type. To the critic, a not 
unnatural regret must occur that so strong a 
writer, as Miss Murfree evidently is, did not make 
more of the Prophet. The first mention of him 
suggests a coming scene where a religious en- 
thusiast shall wrestle with Satan on the bald 
mountain top, but the hope is inadequately real- 
ized, and one cannot but feel that in the case of 
the Prophet, highly picturesque possibilities have 
been slighted. The description that lingers 
most conspicuously in the memory is that of the 
interior of the moonshiners’ subterranean whisky- 
still, with its rough human occupants, its weird 
shadows. and its final tragedy. It is very easy 
for a critic who does not habitually write novels 
to say that a particular book falls short by a little 
of what we call ‘‘ greatness.” Yet such is not 
an unjust comment upon the Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains. The possibilities of 
the situations are noble, and the story as it 
stands is far above mediocrity—easily a bright 
star in the literary firmament. But it lacks the 
touch that might have placed it among the 
planets. 


ROCHESTER. A Story. Historical. By 
Jenny MARSH PARKER. 8vo, pp. 412. 
1884. Rochester, New York: Scrantom, 
Wetmore & Company. 

This unique work touches upon so many 
points of interest connected with the Genesee 
Valley, that in the language of its author we 
may say, ‘‘the story has its beginning in the 
unwritten history of the early human race on 
this continent, the first possessors of the soil we 
call our own.” The wealth of evidence that a 
race of men inhabited this region long before the 
comparatively modern Indian. is overwhelming. 
The white man found the Senecas in possession, 
and they told of a people who held their hunt- 
ing grounds long before them, but who were 
not of their kindred. Whence they came and 
whither they went the wisest sachems did not 
pretend to guess. But when the white man 
came he had come to stay. Civilization and 
barbarism looked each other squarely in the eye. 

The titles of the successive chapters in the 
book give a seriously inadequate idea of their 
contents; the reader will find in the one de- 
voted to ‘‘ our first families” a variety of infor- 
mation. The gold Bible of the Mormons was 
said to have been found here. Joseph Smith 
was the son of one of the pioneers. The author 
says: ‘‘ Rochester narrowly escaped the notori- 
ety of publishing the first Mormon Bible, for it 
was the prophet himself who, in the year 1829, 
addressed Thurlow Weed in the Zelegraph of- 
fice, saying he wanted a book printed—that 
he had been directed in a vision to a place in 
the woods near Palmyra, where he had found a 
gold Bible, etc. The little he read to Mr. Weed 
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from a tablet in his hat, sent him elsewhere 
with his golden Bible.” The first grist mill in 
the region was almost two miles and a half from 
the present town of Penn Yan. Colonel Nathan- 
iel Rochester, with his family of five boys and 
five girls, arrived in the little village of Roches- 
terville in 4818, These pages are. enlivened 
with many a picturesque incident of early life 
in Rochester, as the village grew and blossomed 
into an important city. Its later history is also 
treated with painstaking care. The work is 
well conceived, written in an engaging style, and 
fully illustrated. If well handled by its pub- 
lishers we predict for it a wide sale with cordial 
appreciation. 


A NARRATIVE OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
By GENERAL W. B. HAZEN. 8vo, pp. 450. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co. 1885. 


The first impression of which one is adware on 
opening this volume is that of disappointment 
at the character of the illustrations. But the 
workmanlike, or perhaps we should say soldier- 
like, context presently leads us to overlook 
artistic shortcomings. In considering the per- 
sonal military narrative of a contemporary Ameri- 
can officer, the reader almost unconsciously com- 
pares it with General Sherman’s volumes which 
achieved such a phenomenal success from a liter- 
ary point of view. A deliberate comparison, how- 
ever, would be unjust, for the two books are as 
unlike as are the respective authors. General 
Hazen appropriately dedicates this volume to 
the ‘‘ survivors of his command and the mem- 
ory of the dead,” and repudiates at the very 
outset all idea of writing history. He has trusted, 
as he must of necessity do, to his own re- 
collections of events and occurrences for the 
narrative parts, supporting his statements by 
citations from the official record, and from 
private letters received from the men of his 
command. We have used the word soldier- 
like in reference to the literary character of 
the book, and it well describes the frank, 
straightforward way in which the author ar- 
ranges his material. Official orders and reports 
are not in general interesting reading, but in 
this case they are brought in with a certain 
technical or tactical skill that at once commends 
itself to the reader—especially if he happens to 
have taken part in the campaigns described. 
General Hazen has had the misfortune to be 
drawn of late into the whirlpool of Washington 
politics, and has made a host of enemies, 
which will have its influences upon press 
notices, for the average reviewer of the period 
is not above partisan influences. That he has 
an honorable record as a brave and accom- 
plished soldier is beyond dispute. The nar- 
ratives before us may or may not settle the con- 
troversies concerning the author—prcbably not, 
for such matters are too strongly tinctured with 
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personal feeling to admit of conclusive settle- 
ment during the lives of the participants. Yet 
as a readable work, which every student of the 
civil war will peruse with pleasure, and as a 
contribution of material for the use of the future 
historian, General Hazen’s book has decided and 
permanent value. 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS. Comprising 141 
Maps, to which is added, besides an explana- 
tory text on the period delineated in each 
map, a carefully selected bibliography of the 
English books and magazine articles bearing 
on that period. By Robert H. LABBERTON. 
Eighth Edition, square octavo. New York, 
1885: Townsend MacCoun. 


The new features of the eighth edition of this 
exceptionally valuable atlas will be welcomed 
by all students who desire to work out for them- 
selves any special line of investigation. Pro- 
fessor Labberton has written a concise and con- 
nected narrative, free from all confusing detail, 
which accompanies and explains these maps. He 
has thus given to general readers the informa- 
tion most desired on historical and geographi- 
cal points. He has also added to.the table of 
contents under each chapter, a brief and well- 
chosen general reference to standard works and 
notable magazine articles. The maps on early 
England are more numerous and comprehensive 
than in any other historical work or atlas, and 
the author of the text has done ample justice 
to these instructive illustrations. 

Europe from the Peace of Paris to the Peace 
of Prague is so admirably presented as to de- 
serve special mention, and the scholar may learn 
more of the causes and consequences of the 
Franco-Prussian War from these maps and Pro- 
fessor Labberton’s able and scholarly descrip- 
tions, than from any other published source. 
This atlas shows the geographical extent of any 
important factor in the world’s history at any 
given time, which is more than can be said of 
the ordinary modern atlas, or even those of clas- 
sic fame. 


WILLIAM E. BURTON, Actor, Author, and 
Manager. With recollections of his per- 
formances. By WILLIAM L. KEESE. Crown 
octavo, pp. 230. 1885. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

During his life no man was better known 
than William E. Burton, and his death called 
forth a universal expression of admiration for 
his genius and regret for his loss. He was the 
comedian of a past generation, whose name 
is identified with certain delineations of charac- 
ter that passed away with him. He came to 
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this country in 1834, and died in 1860. He 
was identified with such parts as Captain Cuttle, 
Mr. Toodle, Ebenezer Sudden; Mr. Micawéer, 
Aminadab Sleek, Paul Pry, Bob Acres, and Tony 
Lumpkin, Mr. Keese has touched with a skilled 
pen upon the whole career of Burton, presenting 
a most interesting record. He was the son of 
a printer in London, and was classically edu- 
cated. At eighteen his father died, and he as- 
sumed the management of the printing office, 
then edited a monthly magazine, and among 
other things compiled a little work entitled 
Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. He 
finally made a trial of his stage ability, and was 
successful. Before coming to America he had 
made a comic character famous by fifty consecu- 
tive representations. He was thirty years of 
age when he arrived unheralded in New York, 
and his unfolding genius already gave full prom- 
ise of the delightful humor which he subse- 
quently displayed during so long a period for 
the amusement of the public. The volume is 
illustrated with some half dozen of Burton’s 
portraits, in various characters which he repre- 
sented from time to time, and contains an excel- 
lent picture of Palmer's Opera House, from a 
water-color drawing. The author, with graceful 
ease, has included in the work a general view 
of the American stage during the period. The 
book is elegantly printed on laid paper, and the 
editicn limited to five hundred copies. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. By ApmiRaAL Por- 
TER. 8vo, pp. 357. New York, 1885: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This book is far more readable than any novel, 
which is saying a great deal, since its distin- 
ished author has so recently made a success- 
ul venture in the realm of fiction. The pleas- 
ant, vigorous style of narration with which 
Admiral Porter is gifted could not be better 
employed than in recording the incidents and 
anecdotes that came under his own personal 
observation during the civil war period. We 
have them here in one steady, uninterrupted 
flow throughout the book. Sketches of the re- 
joicing in Washington when South Carolina 
seceded, the plan to save Fort Pickens, a mem- 
orable breakfast, the attack on New Orleans, an 
interview with Ericsson about the Monitor, in- 
cidents on the Mississippi and in many other 
places, cannot fail to attract a multitude of 
readers. While at Alexandria, the Admiral 
writes : ‘‘ My weakness was for horses ; I always 
required a horse. I was in the saddle all the 
spare time I could find ; when I arrived in Alex- 
andria I found myself without a horse. My 
flag-ship then was a small stern-wheel boat with 

a crew of only forty-eight men and six six- 

pounder boat-guns. I had room for only one 
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horse, and he had something the matter with 
him. I must have another horse, and so I 
told Gorringe, who was acting flag-captain pro 
tem. In less than three hours he had found one, 
and I took him out to try his mettle. While 
riding along the river-side I met a lady on horse- 
back, and I raised my cap as I was about to pass 
her, but she put herself right across the road and 
disputed my way. ‘I hope you are enjoy- 
ing yourself, sir, on my horse,’ she said, ‘and 
I am glad I have met the gentleman who bor- 
rowed him, because I want to know the man 
that borrows anything from me, to be certain 
that he will return it. You aren’t what they call 
a quartermaster, are you? Because, if you are, 
I want to get my horse back at once. You're 
not, eh? Well, so much the better; you can 
come and see me. My name is Mrs. Holmes. 
That horse has a trick of shying ; he’ll throw you 
off if you let him; my house is a plain yellow 
building with gable-ends—and he’s a little spav- 
ined, but nothing to hurt—and there’s a large 
dog-house close to the gate, and he feeds on corn 
(the horse I mean); and there, now, I haven’t 
time to listen to you at present, but hope you 
will enjoy yourself riding my horse; only take 
care of him, and don’t forget to return him be- 
fore you go away. Good-evening,’ and off she 
rode.” 


IN CAMP AND BATTLE WITH THE 
WASHINGTON ARTILLERY OF NEW 
ORLEANS. A narrative of events during 
the late Civil War, from Bull Run to Appo- 
mattox and Spanish Fort. [Illustrated with 
maps and engravings. By WILLIAM MIL- 
LER OWEN, First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
B.W.A. 8vo, pp. 467. 1885. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 


The Washington Artillery of New Orleans 
was one of the best disciplined military organi- 
zations of the South at the breaking out of 
the late civil war. The volume before us is a 
record of its service, compiled by the adjutant 
from his diary, and from authentic documents 
and orders, and it possesses singular, even fasci- 
nating, interest. The author says, ‘‘I do not 
pretend to write a —— of the civil war, nor 
any romance, nor will I set down aught in 
malice ;”’ at the same time, he gives us a spirited 
and breezy narrative from the Confederate point 
of observation, and in a style so clear and at- 
tractive, and presented with such cleverness 
and good taste, that it retains all the flavor and 
attractiveness of a contemporary account, while 
based with precision on an official diary. ‘‘ We 
were called ‘band-box soldiers,’” says the 
author, ‘‘ by the commands which came to Rich- 
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mond direct from Pensacola, and saw us before 
we took the field. We are now (July, 1861) 
fast approaching an appearance that would have 
met their entire approbation, only as Bull Run 
flows just back of our camp, we could claim to 
be somewhat cleaner than the average ; and let 
it be of record, that all through the war the 
Washington Artilleryman, though he might 
wear a ragged jacket and torn shoes, was clean 
and presentabl . Indeed, this condition of 
things was necessary, as the command had, or 
claimed to have, cousins and aunts in every 
city or hamlet in the whole of the eastern part 
of the Old Dominion. The best rooms every- 
where were opened to it, and the land flowed 
with eggs, chickens, milk, and ‘wild honey.’ 
The Hon. John Slidell and Judge Alexander 
Walker, of Louisiana, were often in our camp. 
Mr. Slidell was the guest of General Beaure- 
gard, whose head-quarters, removed to Weir's 
house, were not far from our camp on Bull Run. 
We often rode over after dress parade in the 
evening. The office of Colonel Jordan, his 
adjutant-general, was in the house. Captain 
Gray Latham, with his red flannel shirt, was the 
hero of the hour; Captain H. E. Peyton also 
loomed up like a hero. The general’s staff was 
composed mostly of young South Carolinians of 
good family, such as Captains Heyward, Chis- 
holm, Ferguson, and others.” 

The tone of the work is manly and straight- 
forward. All the important engagements in 
which the Washington Artillery participated 
are sketched with accuracy and fullness of de- 
tail, and without a trace of bitterness toward 
the foe. The volume is handsomely printed, 
and several illustrations and battle maps add 
to its permanent value. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. Part I. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Pamphlet 8vo, 
pp: 145. 50c. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 


This handsomely printed pamphlet comprises 
Part I. of what may be regarded as one of the 
distinguished author’s most important intellect- 
ual achievements. It contains the eight open- 
ing sermons of a series whose subject is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the title, and shows that 
Mr. Beecher is as ready now, when nearing the 
close of life, to enter the difficult field between 
theology and science, as he was thirty or forty 
years ago to enter the physically perilous regions 
that lay between pro-slavery and anti-slavery. 
His general views on evolution cannot be 
broadly considered until the series is complete, 
but it is safe to say that they will occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the rapidly increasing list of 
works on this fascinating subject. 
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same to Cincinnati committee on 
invitation to a public dinner, 208 ; 
same to Silas Wright on the dif- 
ferences between Messrs. Blair 
and Kendall, 209 ; Charles How- 
ard to Captain Robinson, relative 
to proposed attack on Fort Mc- 
Henry, 1861, 265 ; General Ander- 
son to General Beauregard in re- 
rd to the evacuation of Fort 
jumter, 285; Ethan Allen to the 
committee of safety, on the con- 
dition of Ticonderoga, 1775, 319; 
same to James Caldwell on his Sys- 
tem of Philosophy, 1785, 320; John 
Penn to William on the cost of 
clothing, 1778, 222 ; Colonel Var- 
ick to Henry Glen, 178a, relative 
to — affairs, 513; fac-simile 
letter from De Witt Clinton, re- 
grain his biographical sketch of 
ilip Livingston, the signer, 550 

Lincoln, Abraham, portrait, 1; per- 
sonal appearance of, 46. 

Lindsley, Charles E., the English 
Regicides in America, 23 

Livingston, Judge Brockholst, resi- 
dence of, 226, 239- 

Livingston, Philip, the signer, the 
Brooklyn house of, /rs. Martha 
¥. Lamb, 546; sketch of, 548; 
monument at York, Pennsylvania, 
554 
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Louis XIV., closing days of, ames 
W. Gerard, 20 

Louisa County, Iowa, Pioneer Set- 
tlers’ iation, publications, 


23. 

Loui secedes from the Union, 
37, 102 ; fac-simile of the ordinance 
of secession, 127 ; critical notes on 
the boundaries of, 509. 

Louisiana Historical ‘Society, pub- 
lications, 627. 

Lyme, Connecticut, a notable wo- 
man of, 621. 


cCLELLAN, General George 

B., obituary notice of, 606. 
McMaster, John Bach, History of 
the People of the United States, 
Maine Ge real ical and Bi hi 
aine Gen and Biographi- 

cal Society, Publications, 627. . 
Maine Historical Society, annual 
meeting, election of officers, 325 ; 

publications, 627. 

Mallory, Stephen R., secretary of 
the navy of the Confederate States, 


120 ; portrait, raz. 

Marcy, William L., his intrigues 
against General Taylor, 564. 

Marseilles, Charles, ancestry of, 323. 

M , Luther R., reservation of 
Niagara Falls, 610, 620. 

Marshall County, Kansas, Pioneer 
Association, publications, 524. 

Maryland Historical Society, beto- 
ber meeting, additions to library, 
completion of third volume of 
Archives of Maryland, printed 
under the direction of the, 624. 

Massachusetts, the manufacture of 
nails in, roo; Centennial of the 
Episcopal Church in, noticed, 422; 
the convention of, A. W. Clason, 


529. iil 
Match coats, origin of the name, 


104. 

Mather, Frederic G., the Wads- 
worth House at Geneseo, 425. 

Memminger, Charles G., secretary 
of the Confederate treasury, por- 
trait, 110. 

Mexican War, a chapter of the, Z. 
Parker Scammon, 562. 

Mississippi, secedes from the Union, 
37, 102. 

Monroe, James, character of, 211. 

Montgomery, Alabama, Confeder- 
ate States organized at, 2; street 
scene on the inauguration of Jef- 
ferson Davis, 1861, :15; view of 
the executive mansion, 115. 

Moon curser, origin of the name, 


104. 

Moore, George H., Notes on the 
History of the Old State House, 
Boston. noticed, 527. 

Morris, Gouverneur, delegate to the 
Federal convention, 378. 

Morris Island, South Carolina, map 
of, showing fortifications of, 1861, 
270. 

AILS manufactured in New 
England, 100. 

Nantes, the Revocation of the Edict 

* Fames W. Gerard, 170, 625, 


Napoleon I., incident of, 621. 

Nebraska University Historical As- 
sociation, May meeting, paper on 
the Jews in America, by Edward 


INDEX 


Rich, and relations of the Univer- 
sity to Practical Politics, by Jesse 
Macy, tos. 

New land, the manufacture of 
nails in, 100; Thanksgiving-day 
in early, ps. 

New England’s Vindication, no- 
ticed, 1525. 

New Hampshire Historical Society 
annual meeting, election of 


Officers, 214. 

New Haven Colony Historical 
Society, publications of, 218. 

New London Historical Society, 
publications of, 218 

New Jersey Historical Soci May 
meeting, address on the life and 
character of William A. White- 
head, by S. Irenzeus Prime; paper 
on Judge Samuel Bayard, by 
James Grant Wilson ; resolutions 
on the death of Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, 208, 

New Rochelle, New York, Huguenot 

iety meets at, 416. 

New York, Political History of the 
Province of, noticed, 223. 

New York City, militia regiments 
tender their services to the Gov- 
ernment in 1861, 52; march of 
the New York Seventh Regiment 
to the seat of war, 1861, 58 ; the 
great uprising in, 1861, 58 ; view 
of the march of the Seventh 
Regiment, 65; Wall Street in the 
Civil War, 78 ; great war meeting, 
1861, 154, 156, 157; troops pass 
through for the war, 155; Union 
Defence Committee organized, 150; 
noticed, 221 ; Riverside Park, 225 ; 
General Grant’s resting-place, its 
historical associations, 225; view 
of temporary vault for General 
Grant’s remains, 226; Apthorpe 
mansion, head-quarters of Gen- 
eral Washington, r7pOs 227; view 
of Claremont Bluff, 232; the 
Grange, residence of General 
Hamilton, 235; the old Living- 
ston House, 236; St. Michael's 
Church and Church-yard, 2403 
meeting for the nomination o: 
General Grant for the presidency, 
1867, 321; Astor Place riot, 517; 
riots in, 518; map of, in the Rev- 
olution, 54 

New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, we A meeting, 

per on Admiral Bailey at Key 
West, by Charles B. Moore, 105 ; 
October meeting, paper on Sir 
Isaac Coffin, by Thomas C, 


Amory, 522. 

New York Historical Society, Octo- 
ber meeting, 74 on the Eng- 
lish regicides, by Rev. Dr. Charles 
E. Lindsley, resolutions on the 
death of General Grant, 522 ; No- 
vember meeting, paper on ‘Eng- 
land's political indebtedness to the 
American Revolution by Profes- 
sor Henry P. Johnston ; report by 
Luther R. Marsh, on the reserva- 

ara Falls ; resolutions 

of General McClellan, 


624. 
New York State, military affairs of, 
in 1861, General ¥. Meredith Read, 
., 41; II., 288; orders for the en- 
listment of troops, 292. 
Niagara Falls, the reservation of, 
610, 620. 


tion of Ni 
on the dea 


Noble, Edmund, the Russian Re- 
volt, noticed, 111. 

Norton, oo Loares, Thanks- 
giving: » past and present, 556. 

Niven. Fulp An American wo 
cess, 101; reinforcement of Fort 
Sumter, 101; Continental uniforms, 
ror; history, ror; dates of seces- 
sion of the Southern States, 102; 
the laws of Virginia, 102; a din- 
ner with President Buchanan, 103. 

August—Slavery in New Yor! 
210 ; Commodore Vanderbilt’s first 
steamboat, 210; James Monroe, 
211; adrover’s route to New York, 
2tTt. 

September—New York choosing 
Grant for the presidency, 321 ; the 
Virginia ordinance of secession, 
321; ancient prices of clothing, 


322. 
October—Dr. Prime and General 
rant, 412; John Brown at Plain- 

field, Massachusetts, 412; the line 

of property, 413; Bishop Leonidas 

Polk, 413. 

November—A circus horse under 
fire, 516; historical trees, 516; an- 
nals of a tribe of Guatemala In- 
dians, 516; Estabrook family, 516. 

December—A notable woman of 
Lyme, 621; the first Napoleon, 
621; the Washington family, 62: ; 
history of the Stiles family, 621; 
first American torpedo, 622. 


Oneida Historical Society, 
tember meeting, paper on 
Governor D. D. Tompkins, 522. 
Oneida Indians, the homes of the, 
W. M. Beauchamp, 38. 
Original Documents, five unpub- 
lished letters of Major-General 
Phillips, November 18, 1777~April 
26, 1778, 91; two unpublished et- 
ters of General Jackson, 1837, 1843, 
208, 209 ; two letters of an Ai 
len, dated 1775 and 1785, on the 
condition of Ticonderoga and the 
publication of his System of Phil- 
Fe ml 319; extracts from the 
Order Book of Colonel David 
Waterbury, 1776, 410 ; unpublished 
letter of Colonel Richard Varick 
to Henry Glen, 1783, describin, 
the conference between Gen 
Washington, Sir Guy Carleton and 
others, 513. 
Owen, Colonel William Miller, In 
Camp and Battle with the Wash- 
ington Artillery, noticed, 631. 


O K., the phrase, 104, 212. 
Sep’ 


| et Benjamin H., the 
First Century of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts, noticed, 422. 

Paradise Found, noticed, 111. 

Parker, Andrew, the first American 
torpedo, 622. 

Parker, Jenny Marsh, History of 
Rochester, noticed, 630. 

Pasteur, Louis, Life and Labors of, 
noticed, 111. 

Penn, John, letter to William Penn, 
relative to the cost of clothing, 
1778, 322. 

Perry, Commodore, M. C., his rank 
in the Navy, 1847, 96; George 
Bancroft’s letter to, 97. d 

Petitclerc, Mrs. Emma L., History 





of Cheshire, Massachusetts, no- 


ticed, 527. 

Philadelphia, the Federal conven- 
tion meet at, 1787, 375. 

Phillips, Major-General William, six 
unpublished letters to eral 
Heath, November 18, 1777-April 
26, 1778, i 

Plainfield, assachusetts, John 

Brown at, 412. 

Political Americanisms, 213. 

Polk, Bishop Leonidas, incident of, 
during the Civil War, 413. 

Pollock, St. Clair, tombstone of, 235. 

Porter, Admiral David D., his order 
to the Mississippi. squadron to 
run the Vicksburg batteries, 601 ; 
Incidents and Anecdotes of the 
Civil War, noticed, 631. 

Porter, Noah,Two Hundredth Birth- 
day of Bishop George Berkeley, 
noticed, 328. 

Port Royal, South Carolina, expe- 
dition, 1861, Egbert L. Viele, 329 ; 
map of the har! I, 335- 

Presidential Elections, historically 
considered, Z. W. Gilliam, 181. 

Prophet of the Great Smoky Mount- 
ains, noticed, 629. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Massachusetts, noticed, 422. 





UERIES.—¥u/y—Cool as a cu- 
cumber, 103; first American 
dition of burns, 103; the sword 
of Uncas, 103. 
August — The Seventh Regi- 
ment,212; slavery in United States, 


212. 

September—New York Seventh 
Regiment, 323; Dixie, 323 ; ances- 
try of Charles Marseilles. 323; an- 
cestry of Captain James Sands, 323; 
the xn Seventh Regiment, 
324; Yellow Breeches, Pennsyl- 


Vania, 324- 
October—The Charleston con- 

vention, 1860, 413; an old-time 

poster, 414; M Washington, 


415. 
Neusnoler —The word corn, 517; 
Jack Datchett, 517. 
December—Katly American nov- 
els, 622; ancestry of Colonel A, 
Hawkes Hay, 622. 


ANDOLPH, John, opposed to 
R the Federal Constitution, 532. 
Raynor, Mrs. Ellen M., History of 

heshire, Massachusetts, noticed, 


527. 

Read, General J. Meredith, Military 
Affairs of New York State in 1861, 
I., 41; IL., 288 ; portrait, 285. 
eagan, John R., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the Confederate States, 120; 
portrait, 125. 

Redfield, a Long Island Tale of the 
17th Century, author of, 622. 

Red Jacket, chief of the Senecas, 
portrait, 

Reform 


28. 

z Church in America, Cen- 
tennial of the Theological Semi- 
nary of, noticed, 221. 

Reid, Captain Samuel Chester, com- 


mander of the General Armstrong 
at Fayal, portrait, 614. 
Religion and Evolution, noticed, 


631. 
Replies. —¥udy—O. K., 104 ; Patrick 


INDEX 


Henry, 104; first State charter, 
104; moon curser, 104; match 
coats, 104. 

August—O. K., 212; political 
Americanisms, 213. 

September — Services of the 
Seventh iment, 324. 

October—The it Seventh 
Regiment under hre, 415; Yellow 
Breeches, Pennsylvania, 415 ; 


Dixie, 415. 

Newonlen—The gallant Seventh 
Regiment under fire, 517 ; the first 
edition of Burns, 518 ; capitol, 519 ; 
Dixie, 519; Mar ‘Washington, 
520; Yellow Breeches, 521. 
December — Corn, 622; the 

Charleston convention, 623 ; Web- 

ster chowder, 623. 
Rhode Dictionary of Settlers 


of, 522. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 
field day, June 7, 105; July Is 
meeting, action of, on two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the settlement of Providence, 325 ; 
October meeting, reports, dic- 
tio: of Rhode Island settlers, 
522; November meeting, paper 
on the Huguenots and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, 626. 
ichardson, R. W., a Glastonbury 


medal, 396. 2 
Riverside Park, New York City, 


225. 
Robertson, R. S., ancestry and mar- 
riage of Martha Washington, 520. 
Rochester, New York, History of, 
noticed, 4 
Rockwell, A. D., a ride with Sheri- 


> 481. 
Roman Catholic Church, the Cen- 
tenary of, in Kentucky, noticed, 


Ito, 
Russian Revolt, The, noticed, rz. 


T. MICHAEL’S Church and 
Churchyard, New York City, 


240. 
St. Nicholas Society, election of 


officers, 626. 

Salisbury, Edward Elbridge, family 
memorials, noticed, 421. 

Sands, Captain James, Ancestry of, 


323. 

Saratoga Battle-Grounds, William 
L. Stone, 510. 

Saratoga Monument Association, 
annual meeting, description of de- 
signs for monument, 416. 

Satterlee, Herbert Livingston, Po- 
litical History of the vince of 
New York, noticed, 223. 
vannah, Georgia, first Secession 
flag raised at, 55. 

Scammon, General E. Parker. a 
chapter of the Mexican war, 52. 

Schouler, James, History of United 
States, Vol. III., noticed, 221. 

Scott, General Winfield,’ his  ap- 

intment to the command in 
exico, 564. 

Sears, Richard D., Lawn Tennis as 
a Game of Skill, noticed, 328. 

Seneca Indians, their title to land in 
the Genesee country, New York, 
426; log house of the, 420. 

Seventh - 2 N.Y.S.M., Serv- 
ices of, 58, 69, 212, 323, 324, 415, 


5'7- 
Seward, William H., portrait, 5. 
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Shattuck, George C., The First 
Three Bishops of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, noticed, 422. 

Sheridan, General Philip, a ride 
with, A. D. Rockwell, 48%. 

Slavery in New York, 210; in Unit- 


ed States, arr. 

Smith, General William Farrar, the 
campaign of 1861-1862 in Ken- 
tucky, unfolded through the cor- 
respondence of its leaders, I., 351 ; 
II., 464; UL., 577, 

Sons of the Revolution, June 17, 

i extracts from orderly 

une 17, 1775, read, 214. 
lina secedes from the 
Union, 35, 102; Commissioners 
from, negotiate with the United 
States Government, 40; State Flag 
of, 1861, 269 ; Morris Island, 1861, 


270. 

Southern States, Dates of the Se- 
cession of the, 102, 

Stanley, Henry M., The Congo, 
noticed, 224. 

Stanton, Edwin M., Secretary of 
War, pores, 23. 

State ¢ ers, * 

Stephen, Leslie totionary of Na- 
tional ‘Biography, noticed, 42:. 
Stephens, Alexander H., elected 
ice-President of the Confederate 
States, 119; fac-simile letter of 
General t on the character 

45+ 


of, 3 

Stevens, ame Austin, Union De- 
fense Committee of New York, 
noticed, 221. Stiles Family His- 

tory, announced, 621. 

Stockbridge, J.C., the Harris col- 
lection of American poetry, 607. 

Stone, Lieutenant-General les 
P., Washington in March and 
April, 1861, 1. 

Stone, William L., Saratoga battle- 
grounds, 510. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 
Tom’s Cabin, noticed, 526. 

Super, Charles W., the word corn, 


622. 
Susquehanna River, rare map of, 


Uncle 


24. 

Sutton, James T., slavery in New 
York, 210. 

Swank, James M., History of the 
Manufacture of Iron in all Ages, 
noticed, 110, 


APPAN, New York, conference 

between General Washington, 

Sir Guy Carleton, and others, 
held at, 513. 

Taylor, General Zachary, the in- 
trigues against his command in 
Mexico, 564. 

Tennessee, annual reunion of the 
Army of the, 5r2. 

Texas, secedes from the Union, ro2. 

Thanksgiving-day , t and pre- 
sent, Charles Ledyard Norton, 
576. 

Tolland County Historical Society, 
publications of, 218. 

Tompkins, D.D., the war Governor 
of 1812, 522. 

Toombs, Robert, Secretary of State 
of the Confederacy, portrait, 119. 

Totten, Joseph, bill of sale of negro, 
210. 

Towner, Mrs. Mary, numerous de- 
scendants of, 621. 
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NCAS, Sachem of the Mohe- 
the sword of, 103. 

Union Defense Committee of New 
York, noticed, 221. 

United States, War of, 1861, 1, 2, 13, 
25, 41, 53, 55, 58, 69, 78, 99, 102, 
113, 127, 138, 148, 257, 262, , 288, 
3295 35%, 404, 413, 404, 481, 501, 516 
p72: 600, 619, 631; bibliography of 

istorical societies in, 106, 218, 
418, 523, 627; presidential elec- 
tions historically considered, 181; 
the post-office in 1791, 204; slavery 
in, 212; History of, noticed, 221, 
222; the federal convention, 375; 
debate “+e = usciCinn a 
tion, 530; iving-day, t 
and present, 556; a chapter Ot the 
Mexican War, oe 

United States tholic Historical 
Society, first meeting of, list of 


CeFS, Tos. 
Utrecht, the peace of, noticed, 629. 


yo CORTLANDT,Mrs. Pierre. 
unpublished letter of Richard 
Varick, contributed by, 513. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, his first 
steamboat, 210. 

Varick, Colonel Richard, letter to 
Henry Glen, describing the con- 
ference between General Wash- 

ington, Sir Guy Carleton, and 

ers, at Tappan, New York, 513. 

Vicksburg, Mississippi, how we ran 
the batteries, W. S. Ward, 600; 
Map of, and the bend of the Mis- 

a River, 603. 

Viele, Brigadier-General Egbert L., 

the Seventh Regiment at the 
Capital, 1861, 69; the Port Royal 
Expedition, 861, 329. 3 

Vigo County, Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, publications, 523. é 

Vincennes Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society, publications, 523. 

Vining, Edward P., An Inglorious 
Columbus, noticed, 326. 

Virginia, fac-simile of ordinance of 
secession from the Union, passed 

by, 13; secedes, ro2; list of pub- 

lished laws of, roz; ordinance of 
secession, 321 ; plan of a constitu- 
tion submitted y, to the Federal 
convention. 375. : 

Virginia Historical Society, MSS. 
presented to, 325. 

Voltaire’s Romances, noticed, rr2. 


WyArons Arms, 436. 
Wadsworth House, Geneseo, 
New York, Fredezic G. Mather, 
425, 431 ; entrance hall, 433; stair- 


435: 

Wadsworth, ames, portrait, 425; 
residence of, 431. 

Wadsworth, General James S., por- 


trait, 437. 

Walker, Leroy Pope, secretary of 
war of the Confederate States, 
120; portrait, raz. 





INDEX 


War of 1861, Washington, D C., in 
March and April, 1861, 1; tac- 
* simile of the Charleston Mercury, 
announcing the dissolution of the 
Union, 2 ; Confederate States or- 
ganize, 2; fac-simile of ordinance 
of secession passed by the Vir- 
ginia convention, 13; innings 
of the Civil War, 25, 113, 2€9° South 
Carolina secedes from the Union, 
; Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Coocgia, and Louisiana, secede 
from the Union, 37; Fort Moul- 
trie evacuated by Federal troops, 
40; Federal troops transferred to 
Fort Sumter, 40; military affairs 
of New York State in 1861, 41, 
288 ; the seizure and reduction of 
Fort Pulaski, 53; first secession 
flag, 55; march of the New York 
Seventh Regiment, Aj the great 
uprising in New York City, 58; 
e Seven iment at the 
Capital, 69; Wall Street in the 
Civil War, 78 ; President Buchan- 
an’s letter to John Tyler relative 
to the parade of troops at Washk- 
ington, Feb: 22, 1861, 99 ; re- 
inforcement of Fort Sumter, ror ; 
dates of secession of the Southern 
States, 102; Jefferson Davis elected 
President ot the Confederacy, 119; 
inaugurated, 120; his Cabinet, 120; 
fac-simile of the Louisiana ordi- 
nance of secession, 127; outline 
map of Fort Sumter, 1860, 130; out- 
line map of Fort Moultrie,134; Cin- 
cinnati with the war fever, 1861, 
138; the Charleston convention, 
148, 413; Gen Dix’s order of 
January 29, 1861, 166; Baltimore 
in 1861, 257; view of Institute Hall, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 257 ; 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
passing through Baltimore, April 
19, 1861, 262; State flag of South 
Candies. 269; map of Morris 
Island, 270; map of distances of 
batteries, etc., from Fort Sumter 
271; barbette, tier, and parade o: 
ort Sumter, 273; Confederate 
bomb-proof batteries, 282, 283; 
Fort Sumter evacuated, 286; the 
Port Royal Expedition, 1861, 329 ; 
the campaign of 1861-62 in : en- 
tucky, 351, 464, 577; an escape from 
ero k ite, 404; Bishop Leonidas 
‘olk, 413; aride with Sheridan, 
481; bombardments and capture 
of Fort McAllister, sor ; reunion 
of the Army of the Tennessee, 512 ; 
a circus horse under fire, 516; 
how we ran the Vicksburg bat- 
teries, 600; an incident of_ the 
burning of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, 619; Narrative of Mili 
Services, noticed, 630; Incidents 
and Anecdotes of the Civil War, 
noticed, 63: ; In Camp and Battle 
with the Washington Artillery, 
noticed, 631. 


Ward, pen how we ran the Vicks- 


pes teries, 600. 
Warfield, Ethelbert D., John Breck- 
inridge, a Democrat of the old 


régime, 190. 

arren. William F., Paradise 

round, niger oo 
ashington illery, In Camp and 
Battle with the, noticed, rag 

Washington, D. C., in March and 
April, 1861, Lieutenant-General 
Charles P. Stone, 1; the Seventh 
Regiment at, 1861, Brigadier-Gen- 
eval Egbert Viele, €9; the 
marble room of the Capitol, 74; 
interior of House of Representa- 
tives, 75; President Buchanan’s 
letter to John Tyler relative to the 
parade of troops at, February 22 
1861, 99; view of, and the Capitol 
at, 1861, 136; the burning of, in 
as 438 ; view of the capture of, 
1814, 612. 

Washington, George, head-quarters 
at Apthorpe Mansion. 1776, 227; 
first public service, 7. z Chap- 
man, 249; confers with Sir Guy 
Carleton and others at Tappan, 
New York, 513; dines with Sir 
Guy Carleton, 514; holds council 
of war at Brooklyn, Long Island, 
1776, 546. 

Washington, Martha, birth, mar- 
riage, and death of, 415, 520. 

Washington, Thomas, resident of 
the island of Nevis, 621. 

Waterbury, Colonel David, extracts 
from the Order Book of, 1776, 410. 

Webb, Benjamin J., The Centenary 
of Catholicity in Kentucky, 
noticed, ro. 

Webster chowder, 623. 

Welles, Gideon, portrait, 7. 

Western Society of Physical Re- 
search, organized, first meeting, 


17. 

Wiiderness, a circus horse under fire 
at the battle of the, 516. 

Wilson, James Grant, the first edi- 
tion of Burns’ poems, 518; Life and 
Public Services of U. S. Grant, 
noticed, 528. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 

i Cee, noticed, 526, 
Witchcraft, in Illinois, 458. 
Wome Valley, Pennsylvania, 

amilies of, Vol. I., noticed, 327. 


yA Ccllege, Bi phical 
Sketches of the Graduates of, 
noticed, 525. : 

Yellow Breeches, Pennsylvania, 324, 
415, 521. ss 

York, Pennsylvania, view of the 
court-house used by the Continent- 
al Congress, 552; Philip Living- 
ston, the signer, monument at, 554. 


OOLOGY, Elements of, noticed, 
423. 
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